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A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF FIELD WORK IN THE OOLDEA 
REGION, WESTERN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


By RONALD AND CATHERINE BERNDT 


INTRODUCTION 
Choice of Area. 


The following is a preliminary report of field work in the Ooldea area, western 
South Australia, carried out between June and December of last year (1941) under 
the auspices of the Australian National Research Council. The region, the Great 
Victoria or Western Desert, was selected because, firstly, one of us (R.M.B.) had had 
previous experience in the area ; secondly, no detailed work over an extended period 
had been carried out in any one place in it ; thirdly, the movement of most of the 
tribes from their proper tribal countries to the fringe of white occupation and to 
the mission stations made it imperative for anthropological work to be carried out 
there as soon as possible ; and lastly, the time was ripe for the study of important 
acculturation problems arising from the changes wrought by the contact between 
European civilization and these nomadic desert people. For nearly twenty-five 
years groups from the north and north-west, such as the ’Antiy’ari, had moved 
down towards Ooldea ; and in the west the 'Nay’ga'ray’gu, 'Tjal'gandi and others 
had come into the Laverton region as far back as 18g90-1900.!_ In the former case 
there was the attraction of the Transcontinental Rail Track with its hosts of passengers 
anxious to see something of the “savage Australian”’; the fettlers and gangers ; 
establishment of cattle-stations along the Nullarbor Plain below the desert; the 
movement of the ‘Wiray’gu into Koonibba and Fowler’s Bay on the south coast ; 
and of Mrs. Daisy Bates who preceded the founding of a mission station at the Soak 
in 1933 where government rations were distributed. In the latter case there were 
the settlement of cattle stations fringing desert territories ; the prospectors and the 





1 Vide N. B. Tindale, ‘‘ Distribution of Australian Aboriginal Tribes,’’ Tvansactions of the 
Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. LXIV, I, pp. 208-10. 
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Kalgoorlie-Coolgardie gold rush, and Laverton as a town with the establishment 
of the Mt. Margaret Mission. 

Apart from the external contact with the European, the desert people were 
affected, particularly in the mythological and religious fields, by internal intercourse 
with the more north-westerly peoples and with those in the eastern sector towards 
the ‘Arabana and ‘D)ju’guna, both peoples of different cultures from that of the desert 
Aborigines. The more dominant of these elements, affecting some change in the 
two above-mentioned spheres, comes from the north-west—from the “ people of 
the pearl-shell.” This last form of contact was only discovered after detailed work 
in the more intimate religious ritual.? 


Our choice of the desert region being made, it was now necessary to find a suitable 
point on the desert fringe at which to work. We had to reject such apparently 
suitable locations as Karonie (prohibited to natives because of its proximity to the 
Transcontinental Railway) and Cundeelee Native Reserve, twenty-five miles north of 
Zanthus (because of lack of water and the difficulty of transport) and the Warburton 
Ranges in the north-west of the region (because of transport difficulty, the flooding 
of creeks® and the absence of the missionary, Mr. Wade). But after discussion with 
Professors Cleland and Elkin, Ooldea Soak was selected, and it proved to be a wise 
choice. We hope, however, that the Warburton Range project is only postponed. 


The large area we have outlined in the accompanying map, and marked 
“‘ Anthropologically Unknown,” is a “ barrier’’ or bulwark between the south- 
westerly desert people and the north-west peoples inhabiting the Kimberleys. 
Diffusion is, however, taking place through the ‘Waz’uy’ari tribal country past 
Lake Hazlett and into the Warburtons and Petermanns ; and also possibly down 
the west coast from Broome and eventually via Wiluna, Lake Darlot and Laverton. 
From some photographs taken by Mr. C. P. Mountford, who was in the Warburtons 
about six years ago, these peuple appeared to be of small stature, as are others 
met with further down towards Ooldea who belong to the 'Pidzan’d3za culture. 
These people, whom Tindale has called ‘Bedeyo,‘ are still in the Great Victoria or 
Western Desert section of Australia. The most easily accessible places are: at the 
Warburtons®; in the Laverton and Mt. Margaret districts (Western Australia)® ; 
Cundeelee ; groups who have wandered to the south coast, occupying ‘Wiray’gu 


2 R. M. Berndt, “‘ Tribal Migrations and Myths Centring on Ooldea, S.A.,’’ Oceania, Vol. XII, 
No. I, pp. 1-20. 

3 Vide Western Australian Survey map 26(300) and am 

*N. B. Tindale, op. cit., p. 201. 

5 Vide Western Australian Survey map — 
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® Vide Western Australian Survey map —- 
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country, and now calling themselves the “‘ South Coast Mob,’’? but who periodically 
return to such places as Tarcoola, Ooldea, Cook, and Laverton ; at Tarcoola there 
is a group which terms itself the ‘‘ Tarcoola Mob ”’ but is usually composed of natives 
employed on cattle stations, some under the surveillance of the police, who by every 
possible means attempt to clear them off the line; Kupapidi Opal Mines in the 
middle east*—it is not known how many people have come into this place; and 
Ernabella, Central Australia, between the Everards and Musgraves. 


The extent of the wanderings of the desert people may be observed by the main 
waterhole (‘gabi) routes set out in the map. These fringe the limits of the desert on 
the west and east, the “ hill ’’ country on the north, and the Nullarbor Plain on the 
south. 


Aims and Manner of Field Work. 


Our aims were to make a complete study of the Ooldea aboriginal culture. 
The family organization was found to be the basic unit : we, as field workers, were 
recognized as such a unit and at once the Aborigine accepted the woman as an 
investigator of the woman’s life and the man of the men’s life ; thus to each a certain 
sphere was allocated, from which neither could depart. Any attempt to overstep 
the allotted boundaries would have entailed loss of prestige in either case. This 
method, with one field worker working solely and independently with the women 
and the other with the men, was obviously of the greatest importance to our ultimate 
conception of the society as a whole. We could, at least, avoid omissions, such as 
the lack of knowledge of the functions of a particular male or female ritual on the 
part of an anthropologist concerned primarily with the masculine or feminine side 
of life, which might have great bearing on the propositions put forward and the 
conception of the society. 


It is further recognized that sex dichotomy goes deeper than the obvious external 
differences in name, dress, occupation, habits, and belief. There are the psychological 
differences ; the influence the female exerts over the male; her secret rites; her 
philosophic and spiritual concepts based on independent ancestral (‘tjuku’bt) 
mythology or dogma. Thus the data obtained by us while working separately, 
each in his or her own sphere, can be combined to give a fairly complete conception 
of native life. Working in this manner so that eventually the results can be rendered 
jointly means not only that a considerable amount of the data can be cross-checked, 
but also that a number of points are raised by constant discussion in the field, and 
new points of enquiry made available. 


7** Mob ” refers to a group of people belonging to different tribes. Because of detribalization 
they usually wander together when not otherwise employed, e.g. on cattle stations. They usually 
camp in positions relevant to the direction in which their particular tribe is located. The ‘‘ mobs ” 
referred to here consist of about two hundred members. 


® Kupapidi is not far from Lake Phillipson, to which it was recently proposed to move the 
Ooldea Native Reserve. 
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Knowledge of surrounding tribes was made available to us by Professor A. P. 


Elkin of the Department of Anthropology in the University of Sydney, where we 
had both studied. 


The choice of a site for our camp was important, particularly in the wide desert 
area of south-western Australia where camp life is not static and there are no solid 
dwellings. The principle of living within the community is here impracticable. 
The Aborigine, like the Kalahari bushman, is dependent on his environment, which 
compels him to lead a wandering, hunting, and foraging life. At the Ooldea camp, 
composed of bush-shelters, the population is continually fluctuating, attaining its 
greatest number of inhabitants during ceremonial time (at the beginning of the new 
season, new moon, end of August) when the south and west ‘‘mobs’”’ come in. The 
camp is usually made within easy distance of the water-hole, rock-hole, or soak ; 
in this case, on an average of three-quarters of a mile to one and a half miles distant. 
One reason for keeping at such a distance was that the vegetation round the soak 
had been destroyed by countless campings and the using up of firewood. It is 
necessary to move camp many times throughout the year, as a result of using up all 
available firewood, for reasons of sanitation and public cleanliness, and also on the 
occasion of a death. During the period in which we were present, there were no 
fewer than thirteen moves.* The natives remained in the vicinity of this water-hole 
only because of the mission with its distribution of rations ; such was not a normal 
pre-European practice. 


This mobility made it impossible to accompany the natives with our heavy 
equipment, nor could we establish a home base where the latter could be left. The 


® The following list records the camp movements between June and the end of November 

last year. The reason why it was moved and the approximate distance from the Soak are given. 
Camp 1. On arrival: movement to another camp half a mile away. Reason: sanitation 
and general untidiness. 

Move to a site half a mile away. Reason: lack of firewood. 

Move to a site three-quarters of a mile away. Reason: lack of firewood (two 

short moves). 

Move to a site half a mile away. Reason: lack of firewood and sanitation. 

Move to a site three-quarters of a mile away. Reason: lack of firewood to 

supply new arrivals. 

A large proportion leave to go out to Spinifex water-holes. Those remaining 

come nearer to Soak. 

7. Small camp move to another site three-quarters of a mile away, as new arrivals 
from the west have come in as well as those who went out to the water-holes. 

Reason given for moving was that too many people would spoil this 
excellently wooded camp-site. 

8. Move to about one and a half miles away from the last camp. Reason: it is 
ceremonial time and they desire to get away from the Mission so that they 
will be able to perform their rites undisturbed. 

" 9. Movement toa site a quarter of a mile away. Reason: lack of wood and general 
untidiness. Some of the west ‘“‘ mob” depart. 

10. Move to a site three-quarters of a mile away. Reason: disturbance over the 
locality of a sacred store-house. 

» 11. Move to a site three-quarters of a mile away. Reason: death. This was a 
temporary site, while awaiting the return of the camp “ boss ”’ so that he 
might give his decision to where it is to be moved. 

‘ 12. Movement to another site three-quarters of a mile away, near camp 8. 

» 13. Movement a little further back from camp 12. Reason: lack of firewood. 
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above conditions therefore made it advisable to camp in the main native pathway 
to the Soak and within easy distance of the main camp at any time. Any disturbance 
occasioned by an unusual event was clearly audible : and we could be present within 
a short time. This partial segregation was to some extent a disadvantage, but 
every opportunity was taken to spend as much time as possible in the native camp. 
This was done particularly at first, before the intensive research during the latter 
half of our stay into the mythology, magic, and religion with individual or several 
informants which. necessitated working at some distance from women and the 
uninitiated. Our camp being in this pathway, there were always people either 
passing to and from the Soak, returning from hunting, obtaining water or collecting 
rations. Others assembled to gossip, sitting round our fire. At first our camp was 
the half-way rest, known generally as (‘Gundi’na), the ‘“ place of the currants,” 
but as the novelty wore off and people became less inquisitive, we were taken more 
for granted. From early morning (in the winter about 7 a.m. or summer 4.30 to 
5 a.m.) till after dark, people passed by singing, talking, and calling out in play. 
During the night, because of the ‘mamu (or “ debil-debil ’’), they dislike venturing 
far from the camp. When we were not working with informants, there were others, 
some talking in groups under shady bushes, cooking meat or damper, working on 
wooden objects, delousing or sleeping, playing some game or practising throwing 
spear or boomerang, chanting and beating rhythmically on the sand, drawing on 
the sand, and the many other activities of normal camp life. 


Informants. 


After a certain period of residence among a people, we became conversant with 
their daily routine and normal behaviour. We became familiar with the names, 
personal characteristics, and capabilities of a wide circle of people and more or less 
confidently gauged who was and who was not a reliable informant. Just as some 
people in our society are more readily distinguishable for their knowledge of a certain 
sphere of inquiry, so it is in aboriginal society. This is noticeable when making 
enquiries into totemic belief and mythology. In this case a certain group or “ cult ”’ 
belong to a particular totemic ancestral being. These men, under the directorship 
of a ‘“‘ boss ’’ are responsible for the associate myth, ritual and song. The “ boss,”’ 
by virtue of his totem descent, is more deeply versed in the practices and beliefs 
of his lodge; this makes it desirable to obtain him as an informant. Different 
groups have knowledge of different portions of the great myths and their rituals ; 
therefore to obtain a comprehensive survey of them fully initiated men belonging 
to different totemic groups must be employed as informants. Mythology has been 
mentioned here, as it has the greatest bearing on the social structure and substantiates 
the framework of life in the society." 


© Vide A. P. Elkin, The Australian Aborigines and ‘‘ Cult Totemism and Mythology,” 
Oceania, Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 171-192. 
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In obtaining knowledge of the capabilities of one’s informants it is necessary to 
carry out preliminary enquiries regarding genealogies, totemic assignations™ and, 
at the same time, to become acquainted with the main outline of the social organization 
and many trends and problems arise for future research. 


Among our informants the following proved most useful and reliable, and to 
their help, tolerance, and patience we are much indebted. These were: unmarried 
women, Dosie, Darda, Maudie, Lorna, and Susie ; married women, ‘Djibala, Lizzie, 
and Maggie; old women, Wiriga and Ananba; boys, ‘Jangana and ‘Umbing; 
young men, Micky, Ernie and Daniel; married and fully initiated men, ‘Nijien, 
‘Jan'dut, Paddy Ridge, Sonny, and especially ‘Man’mari; old men, Sugar Billy, 
George Maning, Moore and Joe ‘Mung’a ; elders, ‘Bababa, ‘Mushabin and ‘Imalang 
the camp “ boss,” and others. 


We experienced difficulty at different periods from both the men and the women. 
From various causes, which will be discussed later, they had come to expect presents 
and contributions of various kinds from the white man. In many cases they could 
not understand that some service—e.g. a period of talk and stories, was necessary 
before such could be obtained from us. The chant heard so often during our sojourn 
was, ‘“‘ You got plenty, me nothing.” The idea, tenaciously held in the face even of 
visual evidence, that ‘‘ white-man got plenty,” was responsible for a perpetual 
demand by some for food and objects of all kinds. 


The population in the main camp during our stay varied. In the first quarter 
approximately two hundred persons were present, but when the water-holes were 
filled at the beginning of what turned out to be a rainy season, they went out north 
and north-west into the Spinifex leaving about eighty at home. However, by the 
beginning of the second half of our stay they returned and the group was augmented 
with the coming ceremonial time, reaching a maximum of about four hundred to 
five hundred, which diminished to about two hundred upon its conclusion. Many of 
these went down ’Pediy’ga way some little time before we left. 


Ascertaining and Recording Material. 


One of us (C.H.B.) wished particularly to study the Desert dialect as spoken at 
the Ooldea camp. But, recognizing the fundamental importance of a knowledge 


11 Usually arrived at by asking, ‘‘ What ‘tjuku’bi ?”’ or, in the case of women, ‘‘ What 
‘dugu’bi: ?’’ (a slight difference in the pronunciation of words between the sexes) ; it is more 
difficult to obtain in the case of the latter. 

‘Tjuku’bi is the “ eternal dream-time ” and is equivalent to the Aranda term alcheringa. 
It not only refers to one’s totem or one’s membership of a cult lodge, but is a term used to signify 
all that happened in the ancestral times ; also the myth, song and dance ; an enactment of the 
myth in ceremony ; to the state of a performer in a ritual; certain secular stories; ‘mamu 
(or devil) stories ; objects, and physiographical sites. 

It is essential to understand that in ceremonies the events of the ancestral times are really 
believed to be actually happening again during the performance. A dancer taking the part of 
‘Milbili (the white-goanna man, one of the Wadi Gudjara) for example, must be a ’Milbili totem 
man. He not only identifies himself with the ancestor ’Milbili, but while dancing is ’Milbili 
and e 4 


A religious myth is never told in the past tense, but always in the present. 
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of the language, both of us endeavoured to become as proficient as was possible in 
the time at our disposal. Enough of the language was known to check the questions 
and answers of interpreters, and to understand the substance of conversations 
carried on by those passing our tents. However, there were several men and women 
who had a comprehensive vocabulary of English learnt from missions and from 
people along the line.*2 These proved excellent informants and interpreters when 
required. 

A great handicap was the incomplete knowledge of the language due to insuf- 
ficiency of time in this area. With this deficiency it was impossible to follow long 
discussions on certain religious concepts in relation to their mythological back- 
ground, philosophic monologues, discussions between tribal elders, certain aspects 
of psychic life and more abstract thought. Not even the most able of interpreters 
is efficient enough to fill this unavoidable gap. Observation of social behaviour on 
most occasions provided confirmation or modification of the results theoretically 
obtained from discussions of informants. Such gives a natural richness unobtainable 
from documentation alone. 

Statements referring to almost every aspect of the profane and sacred life were 
recorded in the native language, and data drawn from every sphere of tribal life. 
Particularly were there collected Texts of hunting and food collecting, stages in the 
cycle of life, religious and magical mythology in literal or poetic version, adventures 
of spirits and ‘mamu, dreams, songs and erotic stories. This work gave a collection 
of detailed documents, but their real meaning can be gained only from a sympathetic 
understanding of native life. Such documents, moreover, are of great value 
linguistically. 

Drawings, an excellent medium for recording details of physiographic import, 
were obtained.1* These mostly consist of plans of water-holes and country associated 
with the wanderings of ancestral beings drawn by adults, children’s drawings, and 
odd ones of special interest. 

A collection of sacred and secular objects was made, with their usage, manipula- 
tion, the ideas, beliefs and values which centre round an object, with an interpretation 
of the designs thereon when possible.*4 


12 More men than women spoke English ; of the latter, only those mentioned above, out of 
the whole camp. 

13 The pioneer in this field is Mr. C. P. Mountford, who has made a large collection of aboriginal 
drawings. His use of strong brown paper of approximately 2} x 14 feet and lumber crayons of 
several colours was also adopted. 

14 All information was recorded in a series of notebooks. Direct observations were noted 
in a rough book in pencil at the time and written up at the earliest opportunity so that no detail 
should be omitted. When recording either directly from an informant, or indirectly through 
interpreters, details of the discussion were written almost verbatim. Native texts were recorded 
in phonetic script word for word as spoken by the narrator, there being no interruption till the 
end. Then the document was read out by the investigator, each word translated and the actual 
native word checked. A discussion would then follow on the particular subject matter of the 
text and other problems that might arise would be noted for further questioning. Each evening 
the text, translation and discussion of the day would when possible be entered in the field note- 
book and comments made. We would then discuss between ourselves the data obtained in the 
day’s work and so, by the constant scrutiny of material, errors or omissions could be discovered, 
and on further enquiry corrected and rectified. 
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It is regrettable that we did not witness an actual birth, a girl’s puberty rite of 
cutting the hymen, or certain stages in a youth’s initiation, namely circumcision and 
“ tossing,”’ to supplement the detailed data we obtained from informants’ statements. 
But this was hardly to be remedied, as great shyness was felt regarding the first, the 
birth taking place some distance from the main camp ; in the case of the girl’s rite, 
it is doubtful whether the actual hymen cutting is practised to-day, as it is to some 
extent nullified by the ‘woyi institution mutely sanctioning pre-marital relations ; 
in regard to the last, a rite of circumcision did not take place during our sojourn. 
To this can be added a certain erotic rite associated with the ‘maduki and ‘tulu 
(magical objects) which takes place in darkness and great secrecy. Still, information 
was obtained in great detail in the form of native texts and incantations. 


On most points of fundamental importance we are convinced of the reliability 
of our data and of our interpretation. We believe that the method adopted does 
give trustworthy information and an understanding of native life. 


Previous Work in the Desert Area. 


Scientific anthropological work in the Western Desert region has been carried 
out notably by Professor A. P. Elkin. He studied first of all the Aluridja (southern 
Loritja) and later found that kinship, totemism and mythology were similar through- 
out the whole region.1® Other data dealing with certain aspects in social and physical 
anthropology from various points in the desert and range area has been collected 
on the Adelaide University (Board for Anthropological Research) Expeditions in 
conjunction with the Australian National Research Council and the South Australian 
Museum.?¢ 


Of less reliable information, concerning the regions along the Transcontinental 
Rail, there are the papers of two non-scientific writers, Mrs. Daisy Bates and Mr. 
A. G. Bolam. The latter is known by his Trans-Australian Wonderland and the 
former by several papers scattered through various scientific publications.1?7 A 


15 A. P. Elkin, Oceania, Vol. II, No.1; Vol. III, No. 3; Vol. IV, No. 1; and Vol. X, Nos. 
2, 3 and 4. Vide also Eylmann and Strehlow, Die Aranda und Loritja-stémme, iii. Note also 
A. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ Kinship in South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. X, No. 2, p. 204. 


16 With reference to the social anthropological and ethnological research in the desert area, 
little has yet been published. Of interest are the following papers: C. P. Mountford, Records 
of the South Australian Museum, Vol. VI, No. 1; the Transactions of the Royal Society of South 
Australia, Vols. 1xi, lxii and Ixiii ; and Oceania, Vol. VII, No. 4 (regarding drawings and mythology; 
Petermanns, Musgraves and Warburtons). N. B. Tindale, Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 2 (certain 
parts of initiation ritual, Mann and Tomkinson Ranges), Vol. VII, No. 2 (legend, Warburtons). 
T. Harvey Johnston and J. B. Cleland, Oceania, Vol. IV (native tobacco). H. K. Fry, Oceania, 
Vol. IV, No. 4 (kinship, western Central Australia, Mt. Liebig). R.M. Berndt, Oceania, Vol. X, 
No. 3 (sleeping and dreams, Ooldea), Vol. XII, No. 1 (migrations and myths, Ooldea) ; Vol. XII, 
No. 3 (in conjunction with Professor Harvey Johnston). This last paper (burial ritual at 
Ooldea) is illustrated with a number of photographs pertaining to burial. 


17 Particularly Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. 
XLII; Report and Proceedings of the Australian Association for Advancement of Science, Vol. 
XIV, and Victorian Geographical Journal, Vol. XXXIII, XXXIV. 
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psychological interpretation of certain ’Pid3zan’d3a myths and dreams was made by 
G. Roheim.!* 

With regard to the country and the ranges on the north-west of South Australia, 
western Central Australia and the middle south-eastern Western Australia with 
scattered references to the Aborigines, there are several journals and reports of 
expeditions.!® 
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ENVIRONMENT, PEOPLE AND THE TRIBE 
Environment. 

A knowledge of desert environment is a necessary background to our later 
study of the people who are dependent to some extent on it. It is also essential 
to a complete understanding of them. 

Ooldea is on the fringe of the Great Victoria or Western Desert. The settlement 
at the siding on the Transcontinental Railtrack comprises a few houses sheltering 
about twenty to thirty people. The siding is not a compulsory stop and these people 
depend on the weekly “‘ Tea and Sugar ’”’ train. Some Aborigines usually meet the 
train and travel along the line in the trucks. Residents are not allowed to employ 
them, nor should they be present at the siding. However, some do perform duties 
for which they are recompensed, while it is extremely difficult and under present 
conditions well-nigh impossible to keep these people from the line. To the south 


18 The Riddle of the Sphinx. 


19 “ Scientific Notes on an Expedition into the North-Western Regions of South Australia,” 
Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. XXXIX; ‘ Report of the Elder 
Expedition,” Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. XVI; and H. Basedow, 
‘““Mackay Expedition to Central Australia,” Royal Geographical Society of South Australia, 
Vol. XXIX ; “ Journal of the Government North-West Expedition,” Royal Geographical Society 
of Australia, S.A. Branch, Vol. XV ; and “‘ Anthropological Notes on South Australian Govern- 
ment North-West Prospecting Expedition,” Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of South Australia, Vol. XX XVIII. 
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lies the Nullarbor Plain, low undulating country with numerous blow-holes, salt 
lakes and clay-pans along which grows the colourful red and black-centred perennial 
Sturt pea; about forty miles south-east is ‘pediy’ga. It is mostly limestone with 
salt bush and blue bush, suitable cattle country, with government tanks and rock- 
holes of varying capacity. Around the salt lagoons on the native route south there 
are quondong, sandalwood and myall trees with spinifex clumps, particularly further 
south-east. Beyond the plain is the Bight and the Southern Ocean, with Fowler’s 
Bay directly south of Barton. 

Four miles north of the Ooldea siding is the Soak—permanent water. For a mile 
there is flat country, then, with the beginning of the desert, jumbled sand-hills with 
bushes, ‘a little salt bush and tall swaying trees from whose roots the ‘ma:gu grub™ 
is obtained. To the south-west stretches a low fairly flat plain, with stunted growth, 
to a point between Naretha and Rawlinna; while to the east, with the finish of 
the sand-hills coming down from Mobing Rock to Wynbring, the country is covered 
with sandalwood, mulga, mallee, quondong, acacia and other bushes. The Soak is 
surrounded by steep red sand-hills ; those closer at hand being devoid of foliage, as 
is usual round a native water-hole.*4 In this depression the Mission Station has 
been built. It consists of a home residence, ration distribution shed, school, another 
residence for the school-teacher, and dormitory for the mission children. In an 
adjacent depression our camp was made. A little to the north-east is a salt clay-pan 
called a native dam which during the rainy season is used for swimming, and a large 
black looming sand-hill (Ooldea Hill). To the north and north-west stretches the 
great comparatively unknown desert, the spinifex country. The high reddish sand- 
ridges at the edge of the desert and the flats between are covered with mulga, mallee, 
sandalwood, and spinifex ; to the north, en route to ‘Peiliy, low red sand-ridges 
with bushes, and north-west to Lake Maurice red sandy undulating country and 
burnt scrub. Further still is sand-ridge and desert with granite outcrops, clay-pans 
and scattered salt lakes. Across this inhospitable country native water-hole routes 
are located, the most important of which are shown in the accompanying map. 
They reach into the ranges (Warburton, Tomkinson, Petermann, Mann, Musgrave, 
and Everard) called the ‘Jabu (stony) country, the nearest distance being about 
two hundred and fifty miles. The great importance of these waters through arid 
desert country can be readily realized. 

We were present during the winter, spring and early summer. Usually the 
winter season is cold and dry without much rain, while the more humid summer 


* This grub is similar to the Aranda witchetty, and is called ‘ba:di or ‘ma:gu. It is the larve 
of a large moth found also in the roots of the broad-leafed mulga (Acacia kempeana). A ‘wana 
(a digging stick, or ‘‘ crow-bar ’’) is used to find the position of the root, the earth is then loosened 
round it, and there it is invariably found at the junction of stem and root. It is eaten either raw, 
by sucking out the contents, or is rolled in hot ashes till roasted. 


*1 In the shifting sands round the Soak thousands of stone flakes and chippings, used for 
spear-thrower ends, for circumcision and incision, etc. are found. These of flint, quartz and other 
hard stones have been brought to this important site from places as far distant as the Everards 
and Musgraves. Fragments of pearl-shell, human and animal teeth, bones of ali kind and pieces 
of old objects may be picked up. 
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with passing thunderstorms brings rain. The year may be divided into the following 
periods: middle of October to April, hot with scattered rains at first, later on 
becoming dry; May to June, medium weather; June to August, cold dry time, 
but during out stay we had much rain ; this was unusual, breaking the drought and 
causing an exceptionally good growth in the spring. About September come the 
great winds which sweep in from the northern desert, followed in October and 
November by willy-willies (whirlwinds). In the meantime the countryside has 
become green and colourful with the many wild flowers, so that by September 
spring, the season of increase, is here.22_ Rites are now carried out for the maintenance 
of the natural species ; it is ceremonial time, when the different “‘ mobs ” come in. 
The season of spring is of great importance to these people. Their meat is becoming 
plentiful, the weather is more to their liking, there is a suppressed excitement over 
the coming ceremonies. The men cast off much of their old clothing, while the: women 
pay more attention to their appearance ; flowers are utilized to make one “ pretty,” 
as personal adornment means so much to the young man and woman ; young men 
hold long “ play-about ” imma (ceremonies) at night and make assignations with 
marriageable young women who may or may not be their ‘wons'djara (“ fancy girls ’’) ; 
there is more singing on the sandridge ; more laughing among the women carrying 
water, and good-humoured bantering between the sexes. During this season, more 
than at other times, one becomes a part of the native social life. There is more 
willingness for work and co-operation, while evenings are pleasantly cool and in the 
camp there is the pervading perfume of the burning eucalypt and sandalwood fire. 
Across the ridges comes the resonant rhythmic chant of song upon song. 


Water-hole routes cross and re-cross the whole Western Desert region (in the 
accompanying map only the main fringing routes are shown). This becomes apparent 
only after an extensive collection of myths in their physiographic context has been 
made. From an early age youths become familiar with all the water-holes of the 
area in which they were born, and this knowledge is broadened considerably when 
they accompany their fathers on long treks. The waters, ‘gabi, which they visit 
are both permanent and temporary, the former being soaks of which there are a great 
many in the most arid country and rock-sheltered pools ; and the latter, rock-holes 
of varying capacity, catchments and native dams in lakes or creeks. Those who 
know where the soaks are or how to obtain water from trees need never die of thirst 
even when the open rock-holes go dry during a drought. When groups are travelling 
they must sometimes cross waterless stretches of country, for instance, as between 
Ooldea and ’ Peiliy, relying on the water obtained from certain tree roots. Besides 
the water-bearing mallee root, ‘jagu’la, there are other succulent plants found in the 


22 The first people began to arrive for the ceremonial season on August 14. They were part 
of the western ‘‘ mob.” 


*3 Instances of water being obtained from roots is given by the following: J. B. Cleland, 
Proceedings of Royal Society of Tasmania, 1939, p.9; N. B. Tindale, ‘ Distribution of Tribes,” 
Transactions of Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. LXIV, No. 1, p. 181; and R. M. Berndt, 
“‘ Initiation of Native Doctors, Dieri Tribe, South Australia,” Records of the South Australian 
Museum, Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 378. 
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desert ; for example, the roots ‘kokilba of the ‘yalda or kurrajong tree, the ‘ura 
the “bara roots (from the gum-tree), the ‘bun'dalba (roots from a white flowering tree) 
and the ‘muban roots (similar to mallee). 


Through the country to the north stretch long water-hole routes, first travelled 
by ancestral beings. They are an integral part of the religious mythology and the 
individual’s view of life. It is the association with the “‘ water’ at which he was 
born which binds him to his own particular territory, and this bond is stronger than 
any with a fellow tribesman. His birth at a certain “ water ’’ determines his right 
of entry into a particular totemic cult lodge, his future ceremonial importance, 
religious beliefs, and to some extent his social prestige. Moreover, his totemic 
ancestors, who lived in the “‘ eternal dream-time,’’ and what is most important, are 
still living within him, created all the outstanding physiographic features of the 
surrounding countryside and water-holes. Usually such an ancestor was endowed 
with creative powers, and it is these, together with his wanderings that have become 
sanctified in tribal mythology which is essentially religious dogma. His adventures, 
moreover, are commemorated in ceremonies, religious and magical rituals, and 
particularly in the sacred song. These ancestors are alive to-day, as ‘tjuku'bi is 
eternal. They are metamorphosed into large granite boulders, stones, and hills or 
“went into ” the sky where they reside ; the former are sacred sites, while the latter, 
and the names of the stars, are known only to fully initiated men. 


Here can be seen how environment has led to subtle adaptations in cultural life. 
For instance ceremonies to make rain and obtain a sufficient water supply in desert 
country, to make certain fruits and berries grow, and for good tracking during 
hunting expeditions. Of utmost importance, too, are the increase rites for the 
maintenance of food. To a great extent, then, these nomadic desert people are 
influenced by their natural environment. Because they are compelled to lead a 
wandering, hunting and food-collecting life, they need no solid dwellings nor many 
material objects. Only the essentials are carried when a group is travelling—by 
the woman, a wooden dish water container and ‘wana ; by the man, his thrower,?4 
spears, club and boomerang stuck in a hair-belt, firestick and now perhaps a bundle 


24 The necessity in travelling light has inspired a considerable amount of ingenuity and 
developed the powers of invention. For example, it was necessary to combine economy of 
material, minimization of weight with an object’s usefulness ; this is carried out in the ing 
of a spear-thrower. At one end a stone flake is gummed horizontally to the thrower, and by 
holding with both hands at the tapering end it may be used as an adze. It is used in making fire 
by friction, while its concave centre is used as a wooden dish to mix ‘walga (ochres for drawing on 
body), sieve seeds and sometimes to mix damper. By beating it on the convex side with the hand, 
it summons initiated men to a ritual; and during the chanting it may be used to beat time 
rhythmically on the sand, convex side down. It is the most important part of a man’s equip- 
ment, and is greatly valued. Much time is spent on its manufacture and in obtaining a correct 
balance to give the utmost force in throwing the spear. Of all his weapons and utensils, it is the 
only object that is beautifully incised on the inner side, excepting the ‘walandi (head ornament) 
and his sacred objects. Shields having a conventionalized design of one pattern are rarely used, 
excepting during ‘wanmala (fighting expeditions). The spear-thrower designs are usually plans 
of the country through which a particular ancestor passed. 

In order to obtain “‘ meat ”’ a hole may be drilled through a thrower, symbolizing the spearing 
of an animal. It is an individual magical rite and no incantation is associated with it. 
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slung over one shoulder.25 Food is gathered and hunted on the way, although a 
little may be carried tied in bark, branches or European cloth. 

The longest period in which they would camp in the old days would possibly be 
during ceremonial time. Now at certain ration stations more or less settled camps 
are being established, but, for reasons already stated, there is still continual move- 
ment. Before white contact the Aborigine was totally dependent on the natural 
environment for his maintenance. Kangaroo, wallaby, euro, native cat, emu, 
goanna, snake, birds and other “‘ meat ” were trapped and hunted ; seeds collected 
and ground; and fruits and certain wild vegetables eaten. To-day, at Ooldea, 
except that his diet is supplemented with government rations,”¢ he is leading much the 
same kind of life. True, there is now no longer the need to collect and grind seeds, 
or hunt for wild berries and the quondong fruit ; and good meat is readily obtainable 
because of the influx of the European rabbit. But hunting is still one of the main 
non-sacred interests of their life. Considerable quantities of game abound in this 
region. To understand the vital part which this activity plays in their lives, one 
must witness the excitement in camp on the return of the hunters. 


Despite considerable temperature change these desert people normally went 
naked except for a human-hair or wombat-fur twine waist-band (used to carry 
weapons in) worn by the men and pubic tassels of feathers worn by both sexes. 
These latter tended to accentuate the sexual organs rather than to hide them. Out 
in the bush towards the ‘jabu country white eagle-down was twisted into the pubic 
hairs.2?. However, when they come into such areas as Ooldea, where they have 
contact with white people, they are given clothing by the missionary. For example, 
a group of men, women and children came in from Spinifex completely naked, 
hungry and extremely cold. They had some clothing when they started on their 
long journey down the western water-hole route from the Warburtons, but this soon 
became so torn that it was cast aside. It is to be deplored that most of the people 
in the Ooldea camp wear cast-off European clothing which would certainly not be 
given to our unemployed. They have adopted such as a hall-mark of white culture,?* 
ask for it whenever possible and wear it continuously until it is completely worn 
out.2® It will be difficult to make them wear less, or adopt different clothing which 


25 Sacred objects are hidden at certain sacred sites and in store-houses near water-holes 
which are visited for ceremonies. They are rarely carried about. On the other hand, some 
magical objects are always kept near one and taken on a long trek. 


26 The effect on the morale of these people who are now supplied with a regular distribution 
of rations will be discussed later. 


27 This was also noticed in 1915 among Everard Range natives who left their pubic hairs 
the natural colour or red-ochred. ‘‘ Scientific Notes on an Expedition into the North-Western 
Regions of South Australia,” Transactions of Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. XXXIX, 
p. 726. 

28 The camp “ boss’ ‘Imalang, a kindly old man, usually wears a skull-cap or rimless hat 
and coat reaching to his hips. However, he resolutely refuses to wear trousers. 


*® The missionary’s wife has certain days set aside when she helps the women with sewing 
and washing. 
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would be more beneficial to their health. However in the camp during the warm 
weather they throw off their clothing or strip to the waist. And during ceremonies 
only loin-coverings are retained. When retiring to sleep, all clothing is removed. 

It is interesting to note the native psychology regarding the lack of clothes. 
In his natural circumstances he is unused to wearing any sort of clothing, and even 
with the introduction of such by our contact, there should be no ‘“‘ shame ’”’ felt or 
morbid interest in nudity. However, the missionary with whom they have come 
in contact has shown them that it is “ shameful ” to go round without proper covering. 
A superficial feeling of modesty has replaced the natural unconscious acceptance 
of nudity. This is usually adopted when associating with white people, as it is 
thought “the thing’ to be dressed properly, thus covering those portions of the 
body which, they have been told, may offend. 

At an early age the child is aware of the functions of the male and female bodies 
and the manifestations of sex. He has a natural attitude towards it ; and when he 
becomes an adult, he does not have, as we in our own society have, a morbid interest 
in the unclothed body. Sex, as is demonstrated in story and song, is centred round 
the direct reference to the functions of the genital organs, to the formule of love 
magic, pre-coitus love-play and the sexual act. 


These Ooldea people have a great interest, perhaps a predominant interest, in 
the erotic. The human body, however, is not sexually attractive unless it assumes 
a certain attitude. As long as the woman’s body does not assume a sexually 
attractive posture, for instance with legs apart, or a man’s penis does not become 
erect, or he does not make advances towards the woman, there is no thought of sex 
in connection with their bodies. Likewise, for a person to be noticed by a woman or 
man as physically attractive, a rite must be performed and formule sung. The 
male particularly decorates himself to attract attention. Certain situations are 
aggravated by erotic discussion, especially by the women who have fewer tasks to 
perform to-day. These usually culminate in the sexual act. 

The following are three relevant examples reserved for future discussion : 
Case 1. Lorrie, a half-caste child of about five years of age, was running round 
naked near the Soak. Some women called out to him, ‘‘ Go back to camp, you got 
no shame.” The child stood there and would not return. Then my informant 
*Jan’dut called out, “I will cut your ‘turi (penis) off, Lorrie.” The child began to 
cry, genuinely frightened. Case 2. One of us (R.M.B.) was walking on the fringe of 
the main camp and came upon a woman squatting, partially hidden by bushes. She 
asked for tobacco and sweets, and it was not before I was quite close that I noticed 
she was urinating and had her dress pulled up to the hips. There was no self- 
consciousness, and my negative answer was greeted with a nod and a laugh. Case 3. 


% During rain they do not shelter under bushes nearby. If sitting talking round a fire they 
stay where they are and are soon completely drenched. They do not throw off their clothing at 
once and quite often contract fairly severe colds. That they should get the maximum of sunshine 
is important. It is unfortunate that shorts for men and a short skirt for women could not be 
adopted, thus leaving the upper part of the body of both sexes uncovered. 
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It was mentioned above that in camp during the hot weather clothes are thrown off. 
One of us happened to be passing a ‘wiltja (shelter) with several people naked and 
playing cards. Two of the women immediately stood up and slipped on their dresses 
over their heads, while I sat down between two informants who continued playing. 
They were not at all ashamed of their nakedness before a white man, except that to 
dress was the “‘ thing to do.” 

Since those women who have been in close contact with white men realize 
that the unclothed body is attractive to them, they are becoming more conscious of it. 
But at their present stage of acculturation, the greater majority only superficially 
feel any “‘ shame ”’ for the unclad body which only a few years ago was the normal 
state. 


The People. 

These brown desert people are in appearance very European, except for their 
brow-ridge, slooping forehead, rather wide nostrils and traditional coiffure. They 
are good physical types, although their ration diet if supplemented with native 
foods would provide them with much needed vitamins. The younger generation, 
growing up in contact with white culture will not, it is thought, be as physically fit as 
their parents who were born “ out Spinifex.”” Generally they are of medium build 
and height, although some are tall and others of smaller stature. Their hair is 
black, straight and tending to waviness or curliness, while there are some full-blood 
natives who have straw coloured hair. The men are noted particularly for their 
broad foreheads, accentuated when their hair is drawn back and fastened with a 
headband and red ochre smeared across to heighten their attractiveness and appeal 
to feminine eyes. Their eyes are well set apart and not usually small, although a 
few have small bright eyes.*!_ They are very expressive and the colour is generally 
brown. Their lips are normally of European thickness except for some men, while 
holding the native tobacco between the lips.*2 They have fine teeth, not yet to any 
extent attacked by decay, the older men’s teeth being fairly well ground down to the 
gums; this is caused by grit in native food. There are two distinct female hair 
styles, done in the exaggerated pompadour type, and hanging straight down or in 
greased red-ochred ringlets tipped at times with gumnut pods. The younger men 
wear theirs according to the stage of initiation through which they are passing, 
although it is optional on completion of cicatrization to wear it short, down or in the 
bun. Beards which greatly enhance the appearance are worn generally among men.** 


31 There were three cases of cross-eyedness, a child, a man and a woman. 

32 It is rare that the native tobacco from the ‘jabu country comes into Ooldea. Usually the 
plug ration tobacco is chewed. A piece required is broken or cut off the stick, heated by the 
fire so that it becomes soft and rubbed between both hands until an egg-shaped ball. This is 
moistened with saliva and some fibre thumbed in to hold it together. It is then chewed and 
from time to time loose tobacco may be added to the mass, which when not in use is placed 
behind the ear. 

38 Before adoption of the European razor, hair was trimmed by holding a stick under several 
strands of hair and cutting with a sharp stone flake along that base. One’s hair is usually cut 
by a friend. If it be fairly long the strands are saved and handed to a woman to make into hair 
string, but most often woman’s hair is used for this purpose. 
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They have well shaped hands with long tapering fingers. Their legs tend to become 
thinner from knee to ankle, but this is more apparent among women. Often old 
men leave their toenails to become almost claw-like. 


In the Ooldea camp, having during our period of work an average population 
of two hundred, there was only one case of syphilis in an extreme form, a woman 
with a half-caste child. However, several other women, notably widows, were said 
to have it. This is introduced by white contact along the Line. During the first 
month a mild epidemic of scabies spread through the camp. This was introduced by 
natives driven in by drought from the Cundeelee Reserve, Western Australia. The 
disease attacked the men’s genitalia and lower limbs, women’s breasts, and boys’ 
arms and legs. Such an itch is spread by sleeping together, scratching and the belief 
that the itch may be removed if blood be drawn.** After treatment by the missionary 
it abated. Colds spread through the camp several times. Those who had them 
rested during the day in their ‘wiltja (wet-weather camp) or in the shade of their ‘ju: 
(dry-weather camp, a wind-break). 

Just as there are in our own society intellectual classes, so there are in an 
aboriginal society. Some are more addicted to learning and become repositories of 
tribal lore and custom: ceremonial “ bosses,”’ authorities on religious dogma, and 
native doctors well versed in curative treatment, productive and protective forms of 
magic, the psychic life and sorcery. Others are more proficient in craftmanship and 
wood-incising ; some in dance and song, and some in hunting, which demands such 
skill, energy and extensive knowledge of natural lore. There are still others who are 
lazy both physically and intellectually ; they beg and generally rely on their more 
energetic friends and relatives. 


There is no reason why these desert people should become extinct,** if there is 
a wisely administered native policy. Nor should they be driven back ‘‘ Spinifex 
way,” away from white disintegrative elements ; if this were attempted, it would 
be disastrous. But that does not mean that they should always be wholly maintained 
on government rations or “‘ dole.” Judicious administration and care should not be 
difficult in the hands of skilled people who really understand the natives for whese 
welfare they are directly responsible. Here—as in other walks of life—well-meaning 
enthusiasm without real knowledge or understanding will do only far more harm than 
good. Professor Elkin writes that “‘ unless the government and missions put into 


34 The presence of blood in the affected part of the body is usually believed to be the cause 
of an illness. Headaches for instance are said to be caused by an accumulation of blood in the 
region of the head. One informant, ’Njien, had injured his knee a long time ago. At inter- 
mittent periods, especially after long walks, a swelling would appear. Resting it, and feeling it 
gently, he would say, ‘‘ Too much blood ; must let some out.”” A proof that these people know 
that blood flows through the arteries is given by their applying ligatures to the arms and legs. 
This sometimes has disastrous results. Mr. Green mentioned in conversation that he saw a case 
in the Warburtons of a man who had not removed a tight ligature round his leg. It had stopped 
the flow of blood and the lower limb of the leg had withered. 


35 We strongly deplore such pessimistic opinions as are expressed by Mrs. Daisy Bates in 
her book Passing of Australian Aborigines or in the review by Mr. F. Bell in the current issue 
of Mankind. 
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effect a positive policy based on a knowledge of the Aborigines’ immediate past and 
of their social and spiritual needs, and one which these people can appreciate, the 
latter’s occupation of the territory into which they have drifted will only be a 
temporary sojourn before passing into oblivion.’’®* 

At present their topics of conversation vary. Sex is one of their chief interests 
and diversions, with gambling a close second. The former results no doubt from the 
spare time the woman now finds at her disposal. No longer does she collect seeds 
to grind and make into damper, as now the flour is supplied and the mixing and 
kneading is an easy task. On completion of her other duties there is plenty of time 
in which to sit in the sun and indulge in erotic talk while a friend de-louses. Gambling, 
using as a medium a card game picked up from Europeans along the Line which is 
played by men and women alike, is indulged in to some extent. Discussion about it 
usually centres round the objects which change hands so frequently. They are 
particularly interested in the Christian Communion rite, having heard about it from 
missionaries. They compare this to the blood-drinking ritual of their own, which is 
associated with a totemic ancestral hero. They discuss the distribution of rations, 
hunting expeditions, and food; while some who have been in contact with the 
white man for a long time are interested in the war.*7_ To supplement these interests, 
long discussions on the theme “ white man got plenty ”’ are held. 


Desert Tribes. 


The Ooldea Soak (’Juddi’gabi) was originally included in the territory of the 
‘Wiray’gu people who were forced further south when the Desert people came in 
about twenty-five years ago. To the east, between the large sand dunes by the Soak 
and the mission motor shed, the 'Wiray’gu ‘wil'juru (cicatrization) initiation ground 
is located. These people now are practically extinct and the few that have survived 
may be found at Koonibba Mission Station. Some of the Desert people who have 
come into Ooldea from the north, north-west and west have within recent years 
moved in groups along the south coast and towards Tarcoola. Mostly they are the 
“Rail natives’’ who were attracted during the putting through of the Trans- 
contintental Track, and who know some English. They call themselves the “‘ south 
mob ”’ and “‘ Tarcoola mob ”’ respectively, and are often employed on cattle stations 
in those areas. Originally they belonged to such tribes as ‘Man'd3in'd3i, 'Pidzan'd3a 
and ‘Antiy’ari, and except that they have become detribalized their cultural cohesion 
is excellent and their way of life fundamentally little altered. In ceremonial time 
the Ooldea group either move down to meet them or await their coming, as was the 
case during our sojourn. While during some years they meet for certain ceremonies 
at the 'Pediy'ga (rock-hole) ground. 


36 A. P. Elkin, op. cit., Vol. X, No. 3, p. 295. 


37 From time to time they hear about it from people along the Line ; or it is offered as an 
excuse for the lack of certain rations and ‘‘ objects of trade,’’ as chisels. They have also come 
in contact with some soldiers who visited the reserve during our stay. 
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The Ooldea people to-day call themselves ‘Antiy’ari, 'Pidzan'd3za and 'Kukata, 
while there is a good percentage of ‘IJalia who came down about six years ago headed 
by a group “ boss”’ called Mushabin. Mushabin is a full ‘baba ‘tjuku (dog totem) 
man, as were his ‘JJalia companions. However, the ’Antiy’ari element predominates. 
Apparently, after the first move down by the “ Rail natives,” a large portion of this 
tribe moved along the north-eastern water-hole route, via ‘Mubana and ‘Peiliy 
into Ooldea. Somewhat later the ‘Daa travelled down from Mt. I/biy (Everards) 
way via ‘Ninay'a, 'Gaday, 'Mubana, 'Peiliy into Ooldea. Then came the western 
people, the ’Pidzan'd3a from ’ Juman (Petermanns) through ‘Mamu'du to 'Ninay’a, 
or from ‘Mamu'du to ‘Gaday and on to Ooldea. The ‘Man'd3in'd3i, ‘Mara and 
‘Man'gula (or 'Man'gunda) movements were through Laverton and later along the 
Line. The ‘Murn'ttja and 'Woygat’i, from the west, came through Cook into Ooldea. 
During ceremonial-time last year the “ south’ and ‘“‘ Tarcoola mobs” came in at 
the same time as did the distant west “‘ mobs’”’ from the Laverton region. They 
camped round the main camp in directions corresponding to that from which they had 
come. These people, including ‘Kokata, 'Antiy’ari, ‘Talia, 'Kukata (Aluridja), 
‘Pidzan'd3za,’ Buy'gura,’Man'gula, 'Nay'ga'ray'gu,'Man'd3zin'd3i,'Mara,'Murn'itja, 
‘Tjal'gandi, 'Marn’iy,® and 'Woygai'i, all belong to the one Desert culture, and 
speak dialects of the one language. This language for convenience sake is called 
Pidzan'd3a, because it is so called by ’Antiy’ari, 'Man’d3in'd31, ‘Talia and 'Kokata 
informants at Ooldea. 

Some reference should be made to the use of its two tribal names, spelt ‘Kukata 
and ‘Kokata.*® The Ooldea people call themselves ‘Kokata or ‘Kukata (without 
making any outstanding distinction), so that it is difficult to discover to which 
group they are referring. This is especially the case among the younger men who 
specify either one as correct. If they are asked the difference between the ‘Kokata 
of the east, and the ‘Kukata of the north, who have moved down, they answer : “ All 
the same one language—we* are ‘Kukata (or ‘Kokata).’”’ The difference is only 
distinguishable after close association and observation. It is noticed that although 
the ‘Kokata (east) are of the one culture they are rather feared or looked down upon 
as the situation warrants. ‘Antiy’ari and ‘Dalia are ready to admit, as also with 
regard to certain people further north and north-west, that the ‘Kokata are cannibals. 
The fear of the ‘Kokata men was observed during the Adelaide University Expedition 


38 Several informants stated that they did not know the ‘Mern’ing language, and that these 
people did not belong to the Desert Culture group. Recently (April 1941) they were mixing 
with Desert natives at Cundeelee, north of Zanthus. 


’® The ‘Kukata (north of the Musgraves and round Debil and Ernabella Mission Station) 
is the Aluridja of Elkin (0p, cit., p. 204), the Southern Loritja of C. Strehlow (Die Avanda-und 
Loritja Stémme in Zentral-Australien, Tiel IV) and Kukatja of N. B. Tindale (op. cit., p. 187). 


*** We” is used here to show that the informant, whether he be ’Pidjan’dja or ‘Anting’ari 
identifies his tribe with the one referred to—as being of the one culture. It is a general rather 
than a personal appellation and is most noticeable when an informant, if he be ’Anting’ari for 
instance, refers to a ‘Pidjan’dja. He may belong to a particular tribe, but, what is more 
important, he is allied by culture and language to all throughout the south-western portion of 
the Great Victoria Desert. 
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to Ooldea in August 1939.44 During the recent ceremonial period some ‘Kokata 
men were present, having come in with the ‘‘ Tarcoola mob.” These were looked 
down upon with derision. They were only about 35 years of age, but already had 
white hair, and everyone knows white hair at such an early age is due to a man’s 
having touched or copulated with a menstruating woman. One man pointed out a 
‘Kokata to one of us as we were sitting talking on a sandridge nearby, saying: ‘ All 
the ‘Kokata men have white hair—they ‘gula‘gula, larrikin men*®; their penes are 
too long.” 

These groups who have come down from the hill country (Warburtons, Peter- 
manns, Tomkinsons, Mann, Musgraves and Everards) are termed ‘jabu (rocky or 
hilly country) people ; while those occupying the desert proper are ‘bila (or spinifex) 
people. The last term is also applied to those in the ‘jabu country, where the spinifex 
is found too.“ In fact the tribes occupying the desert which is fringed by the main 
water-hole routes—as from Ooldea, Cook, Kalgoorlie, Laverton, Pildam, ‘Juman, 
’Debil, Ilbing, ‘Mubana (’Antiy’ari route) and into Ooldea—may be termed the 
spinifex people. Those to the east, included in the section fringed by water-hole 
routes—as from I]bing down south to the east of the ‘Antty’ari into Ooldea along the 
line to Pimba, Port Augusta, Oodnadatta and into [lbing—are termed the eastern 
desert people. The term “ spinifex people ’’ is used by the Ooldea natives and makes 
its appearance again and again in discussion, legend, story and song. “ Out in the 
spinifex such and such happened ”’ is a common phrase used irrespective of tribe. 
Not only is it a convenient term to describe these desert people of the one culture of 
different tribes, but it also tells about the country in which they live. The spinifex 
grows profusely on the flats between the desert sandridges. Professor Elkin has 
described these people as the far-west or “‘ spinifex ’’ tribes.** 

The distribution of tribes of this area is set out on the accompanying map, which 
is based upon the combined data obtained from a number of informants who were 
members of these tribes, from time to time throughout our work. The renderings 
are in phonetic script and represent the standard Ooldea pronunciation. We were 
concerned only with those tribes which were known to our informants, so that our 


41 Vide Berndt, op. cit., p. 5, footnote 10; also A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ The Social Organization of 
South Australian Tribes,” Oceania, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 61. 


42 The word ‘gula’gula or “ larrikin’’ the English translation, refirs to anyone who tells 
sexual jokes, wants women all the time, does not observe the tabu on a menstruating woman, and 
briefly are ‘‘ people hungry for continual coitus.” 


43 On the sandy flats between the ranges of the Everards the spinifex bush grows in very 
large tussocks. In the Musgrave Range the ridges are covered with spinifex. These clumps, 
commonly called “‘ spinifex ’”’ are really the porcupine grass (Triodia) J. M. Black (‘ Scientific 
Notes on an Expedition into the North-Western Regions of South Australia,’’ Transactions and 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. XXXIX, p. 825) first recorded the 
Everard and Musgrave Ranges species as Triodia aristata; a plate (XLVII, fig. 2) in the same 
paper gives a drawing of the grass. 


44 A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Beliefs and Practices connected with Death in North-Eastern and Western 
South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. VII, No. 3, and “‘ Kinship in South Australia,’’ Oceania, Vol. X, 
No. 3, p. 300. 
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study of the same and their distribution is the most recent. Our outlook is naturally 
that of the Ooldea people. 

Mr. N. B. Tindale in his recent map has given a tribal distribution of the Western 
Desert region.** His information is based on his own field work and also on that in 
previous literature. A comparison between the accompanying map and Mr. Tindale’s 
will demonstrate the differences more easily than can be set out here. See also 
Professor Elkin’s map.** From these it is noticed that the tribal positions are not 
exactly known. Still, those set out here are believed to be reliable, and according to 
information, valid for each particular region. It must, however, be kept in mind 
that movements of tribes have been occurring since pre-European times, and are 





still occurring. 


For convenience of correlating tribal names on our map with those mentioned 
by other writers, the following equivalents are given from Mr. Tindale’s and Professor 








Elkin’s maps. 
= as Tindale’s Elkin’s Version 

Ooldea Pronunciation. Veutue. (1930). 
‘Aranda Aranda ‘Aranda 
‘Arabana. . ‘Arabana ‘Arabana 
‘Antiy'ari ‘Antakirinja Andekarinja (Madutara) 
Buy'gura — —_— 
* Jaba'ru mae -—- — 
* Jan'kundjara ’Jankundjara Jangundjara 
‘Kokata .. ; ’Kokata Kokata (Madutara) 
‘Kukata .. ‘Kukatja Aluridja (Kukata) 
‘Marn'iy ‘Mirning Wanbiri (Mining of Howitt) 
‘Murn'itja "Murunitja — 
‘Mara .. — — 
‘Man'd3in'dzit "Mandjindja Mandjindja 
‘Man'gula 
‘Man’ gunda ae ees 
‘May'u .. — — 
‘Nuy’ara — 
‘Nay’ga’ray’gu .. ‘Nangatadjara Ditu (D. Bates) 
‘Tu'guna -s Nukunu — 
‘Dalia .. "Ngalea Ngalia 
‘Pidzan'd3a ’Pitjandjara Pitjintara 
’Tjal'gandi ‘Tjalkadjara Bardu’wonga (D. Bates) 
‘Wiray'gu Wirangu Wirangu 
‘Woy’ gat't Wonga:i Wonggaii 
‘Worda .. "Wardal (?) — 
‘Waul'wu'lu si. “¢ .. ‘Waula Ngaiuwonga (D. Bates) 
‘Wa'wu'lu (a collective term for 

Kimberley people) — — 
‘Wat'uy'ari "Waiangara oa 


*° N. B. Tindale, op. cit. accompanying folding map. 


‘6 A. P. Elkin, Oceania, Vol. X, No. 3, p. 296; also 
Australian Tribes,’’ Oceania, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 60-2. 


“The Social Organization of South 
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Each writer has listed tribal names which were not heard at Ooldea. 

To these nomadic spinifex people definite tribal boundaries count for little.‘? 
Obviously a certain group or tribe did inhabit a stretch of country totemically 
associated with the people. But after heavy general or scattered rain, when waters 
are full, they went out hunting and travelled down the long water-hole routes. 
Each group had social intercourse with the other, and at ceremonial times groups 
came together to trade, exchange songs or dance and pass on certain sacred objects. *® 

A tribal area is ever varying, although a group of people do through the passing 
of many years become associated with a particular stretch of country. For example, 
there is the tendency expressed in cult totemism for a man to desire his son to be 
born near his own totemic birthplace, that is, the water or stretch of country con- 
taining a sacred site associated with a particular totemic ancestral being. Even 
when the family group is at a great distance from their ancestral country, if a birth 
be expected, they will travel back. By being born near his father’s water-hole (and if 
his father has married a woman born in a particular country through which the 
ancestral being associated with him has passed), the child, after initiation, becomes 
a full member of his father’s cult lodge. His fellow tribesmen constitute those who 
are born along the ancestral route, or adjacent ones which cross or run near the main 
one. That is within a certain area; as some ancestral tracks meander and extend 
throughout the desert region, so that one becomes more important to one particular 
group than to another. Mentioning the water-hole at which he was born a native 
will say, “‘ That’s my ‘gabi there, my country ’’—and he is not very interested in the 
tribal name. It is these people within a certain stretch of country, associated 
intimately with one totemic gabi who constitute the group. Nearby are other 
people just as intimately associated with their own water-holes—they also are groups. 
Each group is the guardian of a particular section of a great religious myth associated 
with the physiographic sites. It is such a group—the members of which share in 
common spirit and increase centres, are more or less economically interdependent, 
join as one in an inter-tribal ‘wanmala, unite in common danger, and are closely 
related in kinship ties, who constitute a tribal whole and warrant a distinct name. 
At Ooldea, membership in a particular tribe is of little importance, although the 
‘““west mob ”’ who came in at ceremonial time are very definite as to their tribe. In 
the former case this is mainly due to detribalization, and the general mixing of 
desert people; while in the latter, certain groups seem more conscious of their 
country and its name. But what does appear as important is that these spinifex 
people, consisting as they do of a collection of groups or tribes, do belong to a common 
culture. The tribal positions are necessary in allocating certain myths, totemic 
sites, physiographical peculiarities, ecological and economic zones. 


47 Professor Elkin writes, ‘‘ Aborigines of western South Australia have been in a continuous 
state of migration southwards for some decades—before white man. This explains the similarities 
of dialects, kinship systems and mythology over a vast area, and also the difficulty of fixing 
definite tribal boundaries and names.” (Op. cit., p. 203.) 

48 There was also the visiting of youths for initiation to seek potential fathers-in-law, or 
who are already with their fathers-in-law and brothers-in-law. 
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It has been intimated previously that the culture of the spinifex people had 
spread into the desert from the north-west. In our recent work a detailed study of 
the mythology particularly revealed that it was associated with tribes as far distant 
as the ‘Wai’uy’ari, near the source of the Fitzroy. From the Kimberley people, 
called 'Wa’wu'lu, they obtain the beautifully incised pearl-shell ornaments worn 
alike by female and male initiates. Kimberley natives have come down on trading 
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expeditions travelling along the Fitzroy River into ‘Wai ‘uy'art tribal country, 
past Lakes Hazlett and Mackay into the ‘jabu country ; while the spinifex people at 
Laverton have intercourse with tribes to their west, such as the 'Waul'wu'lu, 'Worda 
and ‘May’u. A water-hole route extends from Laverton to Lake Darlot and as far 
as Wiluna. It is believed also that north-west people have come down from Broome 
along the coast and inland joining 'Waul'wu'lu people at Wiluna. 


The Mythological Basis of the Desert Culture. 


Australian aboriginal mythology has been a subject much neglected by the 
investigator. The folklorist, rather than the anthropologist, has collected myths 
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and legends out of their social context. But these myths, whether sacred, magical 
or non-sacred, are not idly told. Among the spinifex people the religious mythology 
is enacted in dramatic ritual and ceremonies, the performers actually identifying 
themselves with a particular ancestral being and carrying out his adventures. The 
re-enactment of mythology influences the weather, the increase of the natural 
species and the growth of plants. Also, they are the foundation of magical technique 
and a guarantee of magical effectiveness. Within the religious sphere of the cere- 
monial life—the expression of the myth ; song and dance have come into being.*® 

The myth is to these people a living reality believed to have once happened in 
the ancestral dream-times and to have brought about a social, moral and physical 
order. It dogmatizes on a “ way of life,’’ just as totemism is a “ view of life.” 
Within the mythology is found an explanation of desert cult totemism and its 
associate rites, ceremonies, mysteries and meditations. It lays down a sacred rule, 
embracing not only the religious and moral aspects of desert society, but also the 
secular. It is sacred as well as profane, and is the axis upon which the culture of 
these desert people revolves. 

By the above it is not to be thought that the whole of Ooldea life is mythologically 
bound; far from it. They have the right to interpret for themselves their 
mythological dogma and blend it with changing conditions of life. When they are 
detribalized, a myth may be extended; alien myths incorporated ; new sites 
sacralized and modifications in certain rites, because of white contact, obtained. 
But its structure and original intent is unaltered. What was done in the past by 
ancestral beings is the correct way of life, and “‘ we must continue to do the same.”’ 


Without setting out here the important adventures and wanderings of such 
ancestral heroes as the Wadi Gudjara, Njerana and Julana, Malu, Kunjala and 
Dju’dju, Mingari and Baba, Kalai’a, Tilu, Dudu and others in detail, it is hardly 
possible to realize how much modern aboriginal society is mirrored within them : 
and how the text not only explains and charters the sacred ceremonies, religious 
and magical rites, but also sets out kinship, genealogical levels, incest tabu, hunting 


49 From an early age, even before a child can walk, its father or most often grandfather 
(maternal or paternal) by holding it with one hand takes the feet and traces out simple dance 
steps, which are preliminary to those more complex ones used in later life for the sacred and 
non-sacred ceremonies (imma). The great attachment between grandfather and grandson is 
due to the system of alternate generation levels, both belonging to the same line. One of our 
informants ’Bababa, a tribal ‘djz/bi (elder), was hardly ever seen without his grandson who was 
about four years of age. He would take the child by its hand when walking, teach it to throw the 
little boomerang and spear and sing to it. Even during religious discussions the child would 
sometimes be present, as it is considered by them to be too young to understand the meaning 
and intent of what is said. Children and youths of all ages delight in practising dance steps of 
the ‘‘ play-about *’ inma on sandhill ridges, and with shuffling feet throw sprays of sand in every 
direction. But when a man has passed the final initiation stage and may marry, he considers 
this beneath his dignity. As an individual passes through the certain age-stages necessary before 
reaching the period of initiation, he is taught by his elders songs, ‘tjuku’bt from the west, which 
he must sing ; so that boys sing a certain set of songs which those arriving at puberty do not, the 
latter a different set from those sung by those going through their initiation stages, and so on. 
Men do not sing the songs of their youth. Women, too, have their own songs. These songs of 
varying degree have all their common heritage in the mythological dream-time when it is said 
they were composed. Many have a myth as their background. 

6 
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and collection of food, physical human characteristics, physiographical peculiarities, 
the ways of certain animals and birds, besides many other details. By correlating 
the myth with the realities of everyday life a truer understanding of the people is 
obtained. This may only be done by intensive documentation and actual 
observation. 

The sacred mythology of the men and its expression in ceremonies is not com- 
pletely isolated from the women’s life. They too have a part to play and quite 
often, especially during the initiation rituals, and that part is important. Upon all 
they have, to some extent, a psychological influence. They have in addition a 
spiritual life of their own, which has its expression in ‘tjuku’bi and ‘mamu (or devil) 


stories, songs and special rites, such as in love magic and formerly at their own 
initiation with its cutting of the hymen. 


(To be continued.) 


RONALD BERNDT 
CATHERINE BERNDT. 
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LAW AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATION IN THE ABELAM TRIBE, 
NEW GUINEA 


By PHyLiis M. KABERRY 
(Continued from Vol. XII, Nos. 1 and 3) 


The Moral Sanction of Law. 


I have devoted some time to an analysis of sentiment, because its function as a 
legal sanction may not be immediately obvious to those who view law simply as a 
system of restrictions and penalties. Goodwill in itself, however, is not sufficient 
to secure an automatic adherence to the law; its range of effectiveness is limited 
to a relatively small group united by ties of kinship or residence. Even here the 
performance of the more binding duties cannot be left completely at the mercy of 
the vagaries of human emotions. The very existence of socially defined rights and 
obligations implies the possibility of conflicting interests and claims which must be 
checked, reconciled or subordinated to other purposes. However intense the con- 
ditioning of temperament and the regimentation of attitudes, no culture has as yet 
succeeded in completely suppressing in all its members such impulses as anger, greed, 
lust, ambition, and vindictiveness ; nor of eliminating those situations in which the 
individual may be tempted to look to his own needs and those of his dependents in 
lieu of fulfilling his obligations to others. Even the Arapesh who “ regard both men 
and women as inherently gentle, responsive, and co-operative,’’!5 explicitly formulate 
a series of duties, and a father may have occasion to remind his son that he has 
worked for him and that he expects good behaviour ; or a husband may have to 
recall a wife to her sense of obligation and stress the reciprocity that is basic to 
marriage : “‘ If she is dilatory or sulky or unwilling he can invoke this claim: ‘I 
worked the sago, I grew the yams, I killed the kangaroo that made your body. Why 
do you not bring in the firewood?’ ’® Among the Abelam ties of affection do 
facilitate co-operation, but they are associated with moral values, and the process 
by which the individual comes to respond to the approval and disapproval of other 
members of the community is one of the most important aspects of law, in so far 
as it is supported by a strong moral sanction. The existence of this is closely bound 
up with the degree to which the individual is made to feel that he belongs to the 
community ; that he shares certain interests and values in common with its members ; 
and that its history, its past achievements and its present activities, as compared 
with those of other villages, are a legitimate object of pride. Space did not permit 


15 Vide M. Mead, Sex and Temperament, p. 134. 
16 Idem, op. cit., pp. 77 and 8o. 
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me to deal with the factors which contribute to this process, and I shall briefly 
enumerate some of them at this point. 


The village is a geographical unit occupying a ridge and owning bush in the 
vicinity which is exploited for timber, hunting, and gardening. The inhabitants 
speak the same language, have the same culture and regard other villages as either 
allies or traditional enemies. Within the village itself, a person uses the public 
paths and the piazzas, and pays frequent visits to the various hamlets not only for 
casual social intercourse, but also for attendance at dances, feasts, ceremonies, 
house-building, and displays of yams. He may be present as an onlooker, or he may 
play a specific réle which is determined by residence, by friendship, or by ties with 
the family, clan, maternal and affinal relatives, or by virtue of sex, membership 
of an age grade or a section of the dual organization. The result is, that the individual 
has frequent contact with other people of the village who pursue similar ends and 
share similar interests. 


Another source of unification is to be found in the myths which describe how the 
first ancestors emerged from a hole in the south and finally settled in Kalabu ; how 
the spirits (wala) discovered the value of yams, taros, bananas, and coconuts as food 
and established the norms of conduct. The Kalabu look back to this time as a 
period when the arts of life were developed and the rules governing behaviour were 
laid down; as a period, therefore, which sanctions the present. Moreover, the 
individual has a specific link with this through his or her affiliations with the father’s 
clan, a group which treasures and hands down the personal names of its forbears 
to each generation ; a group which takes a pride in singing its traditional totem, 
mourning and yam songs ; a group which traces its descent back to the first ancestors 
who “ marked ”’ a bird for their totem, carved the first ygwalndu and gave it a name. 
Tradition has a further significance in that it confers on a person rights to safety, to 
property, to residence, to participation in certain activities, and to the care, protec- 
tion and services of others. 


A!l these facts then—ownership of land by the village, possession of a common 
heritage of myth, custom, and law, the performance of activities centring around 
interests held in common—all these serve to create in the individual a sense of 
identification with the community, one which is frequently summed up by the men, 
women, and even children as: ‘‘ Nana Kalabu ndutagwa; kan nana mu.” “ We 
are Kalabu people ; these are our ways.”’ This material has a bearing on political 
organization ; here we are concerned with the way in which it accounts in part for 
the prestige of tradition and its effectiveness as a sanction for law ; with the way in 
which membership of the community acquires significance for the individual and is 
associated with certain values. But if he is to enjoy these benefits, maintain his 
status as a member, and secure the esteem of his fellows he must fulfil his obligations. 
The value placed on a “ good name ”’ acts as a positive sanction in that the individual 
must abide by the moral code to retain it ; it serves as a negative sanction, in that 
fear of losing it makes him particularly vulnerable to public ridicule. 
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The inculcation of moral sentiments begins in childhood ; the child is praised 
for its efforts ; it is mocked and sometimes punished when it does something culpable 
or something which detracts from its dignity. Children constantly hear the behaviour 
of others evaluated in moral terms ; they soon acquire the habit of doing this them- 
selves ; they also become sensitive to public opinion and are easily shamed.’’ All 
those rules which regulate sexual relationships, which define rights to property, 
personal safety and to the labour of others have a strong moral sanction, as in many 
other communities including our own. In so far as responsibilities often entail some 
self-sacrifice they have a restrictive and negative aspect ; but in any one culture they 
may acquire a positive character, if a value is placed on the moral approval which 
their observance secures. The strength and number of the sanctions by which 
rights are maintained can be largely correlated with the frequency of the incidence 
of such rights, their importance, and the relationship of the persons involved. The 
degree of condemnation and the severity of the penalties for a breach will vary 
accordingly. For example, infidelity on the part of a wife is regarded as immoral, 
as a contravention of the sexual rights of the husband, and as a breach of taboos 
which both may be observing for the yam planting season. The situation is intensified 
because a third party is also involved and has been equally culpable. The wife 
may be beaten and the lover must pay compensation. On the other hand, the failure 
of a wife to provide her husband with an evening meal is not so serious in its con- 
sequences. Yet here, too, the event is phrased as a defection from duty, and the 
husband is justified in making the matter public, because a claim which he may 
legally make on his wife has been disregarded. 


The Functions of Institutions as Legal Sanctions. 

Finally the child not only receives moral instruction, but it also begins to perform 
various duties from an early age. In the pracess of acquiring skill he actually makes 
some contribution to the maintenance of the household and assists other groups such 
as maternal kindred, the clan, members of the hamlet and people related through the 
marriage of a sibling. The significance of this period for a study of law is that the 
Kalabu child is expected to be and is treated as a responsible person, and though the 
obligations are not so onerous as those borne by an adult, they are the first links in a 
chain of services to kindred which will extend throughout a lifetime. For this 
reason we cannot consider separately each occasion when a man or woman assists 
a relative for a specific purpose. The law does not lay down a chart of rigidly 
equivalent services ; for instance, it does not specify that a woman must give three 
bowls of soup a week to her sister-in-law and receive two bundles of taro in return. 
It does not state that a man must always give sanctuary to a nephew who has broken 


17 T have seen a boy who was beaten by his father run away to hide because he had been 
“shamed ”’ by other boys, who commented on his discomfiture and mimicked his sobbing. On 
another occasion I had promised some tobacco to three boys and had said I would leave it out 
for them to take. Two were present when I made the distribution, and the third collected his 
portion in my absence as I had instructed. The others, for a joke, accused him of stealing. He 
replaced it, and later refused to accept it in spite of all my persuasion. The others had called 
him a thief and he was “ ashamed.” 
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his father’s lime gourd. Instead, we have a definition of relationship in terms of 
sentiment and some of the more important rights and duties; we have a legal 
defining of the réle of an individual in respect to other persons. The brother acts as 
the protector of his sister and her children ; the father acts as the provider of food, 
shelter and care for his sons and daughters while they are young. Similar examples 
could be taken from our own culture in which there is not always a meticulous listing 
of quantity and quality, of time and place ; but instead, a reliance on a number of 


sanctions such as affection, conscience, public opinion, religion, social status, ambition ‘ 


and so on for the fulfilment of obligations in the spirit as well as according to the 
letter of the law. 

A corollary of this is that occasional negligence, though it may provoke disputes 
and create a temporary estrangement, does not automatically bring into operation 
all the possible sanctions. In our own society the parent who sends his child supper- 
less to bed does not stand in danger of having it removed from his care. But if there 
is constant and wanton negligence in the carrying out of the legally defined functions 
of parenthood, then, in accordance with another set of rules, the court steps in and 
may arrange for some other person to assume these functions. Similarly in Kalabu, 
the woman who once in a while does not go to the garden because she is feeling lazy 
may be abused and shamed, but she is not driven away or divorced. Much depends 
on the importance of the task, the frequency of its occurrence, reasons for noncon- 
formity, and whether previously there has been a scrupulous performance of duty. 
The last point is important. When a person helps to build his cousin’s house, he is 
not merely adhering to a legal rule of kinship sanctioned by tradition, morality, and 
sentiment ; he is also impelled by the assistance he has himself received in the past, 
and by that which he hopes to have in the future. 


Co-operation. 


The adoption of the institutional approach to law as formulated by Malinowski 
permits of an analysis in terms of its bearing on self-interest and of its function in 
defining those rights and obligations within a group which are essential to the existence 
of that group as a social and economic unit within the total configuration of the 
social structure. On this basis it is useful to distinguish between the various types 
of co-operation and the situations in which they occur. There are the joint activities 
carried out by the members of a group for the achievement of a common end. The 
group benefits from such co-operation and is able to fulfil its functions in the culture. 
Examples of this are the mutual assistance of husband and wife for the rearing and 
educating of their children ; or the gathering together of the clan for the planting of 
yams. A good harvest redounds to its prestige, and the occasion is marked by a 
procession through the hamlets, by the singing of clan songs, and the holding of a 
feast which is attended by men from other villages. The elements of personal 
advantage and individual initiative are not entirely absent ; the older men by virtue 
of their heavier responsibilities assume titular ownership of the yams when they are 
displayed, and the younger men must remain in the background. Nevertheless, 
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the latter determine the disposal of their own yams for the exchanges with their 
trade partners, and they have also benefited from the knowledge and the magic of 
the important men. There are additional compensations in the fact that the clan 
assists its members in such matters as housebuilding, Here I am not resurrecting 
the myth of the complete solidarity of the clan, nor stating that the interests of the 
individual are always subordinated to or else identical with those of its members. 
But the Abelam themselves explicitly recognize the importance of the clan as a social, 
economic and ritual unit, as performing joint activities for certain purposes. Co- 
operation within its ranks is therefore valuable and essential, and when disputes 
occur between its members over matters which may not actually fall within its 
purview, they are checked if possible because they are likely to lead to divisions 
within it and so weaken its strength in relation to similar groups within the social 
organization. In all such groups as the family, lineage, clan, hamlet, and sometimes 
the community as a whole, organization and leadership are required on certain 
occasions, and therefore responsibilities and privileges must be defined. In Kalabu 
there is an emphasis on seniority especially when linked with knowledge, skill, and 
morality. The authority wielded by persons possessing such qualifications is one 
of the more important sanctions for the maintenance of order, the co-ordination and 
allotment of tasks. 

Another basic co-operative unit is the family, in which parents share a mutual 
responsibility in regard to their children, and provide them with food, shelter, care, 
and education. Children on their side make a contribution which increases in value 
with maturity. The boy will inherit the bush from his father; the girl has her 
tights to usufruct. Through the father, relations are established with the clan, the 
functions of which we have already discussed. Through the mother, intimate ties 
are formed with her brother; they are reinforced by mutual assistance, ritual 
affiliations, economic rights and affection. 

Husband and wife have rights of a sexual, economic, and social character. 
Their relationship is sanctioned by the laws of marriage ; its stability is dependent 
on the fulfilment of mutual obligations, and these in turn are sanctioned by affection, 
by morality, by ritual beliefs, by love of children, by status, by ambition, by the 
value of assistance received from affinal relatives and increased scope for playing a 
larger part in village activities ; in short by a certain number of personal advantages 
on the one hand, and on the other by a certain identity of interests and purpose.'® 


18 The disadvantages occurring where one spouse is unable to perform all the marital duties 
was illustrated by the case of Yeruli, whose wife was frequently ill. She had left his hamlet in 
order to live with her mother, so as to receive attention when she was sick. This meant that 
Yeruli was often left without help in the gardens ; he had to make trips to his own hamlet to feed 
his pig, and he could not devote much time to his yams. Normally he would have been the 
dominating person in making decisions for the planting of the yams of his younger brother, 
Aliwan. The latter, however, was ambitious ; he had two wives, and since he only received 
spasmodic aid from Yeruli, he allied himself with his mother’s relatives, who also happened to 
belong to the hamlet of his father-in-law. Yeruli could not meet his commitments in the yam 
exchanges, but fortunately for him, his trade partner, Tshabau, had also lost heart, owing to a 
series of misfortunes, and as both were severely handicapped for the moment, they made a mutual 
arrangement not to exchange yams for the time being. 
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The wife takes a pride in her husband’s prestige as a yam grower, and he on his side 
has praise for her when she bears him many children and looks after his pigs efficiently. 


The functions and the benefits of marriage constitute some of its most powerful 
positive sanctions. There are negative sanctions such as the moral condemnation 
of others, sensitiveness to ridicule, quarrels, the striking of blows and temporary 
desertion. The person who is disgruntled about the conduct of a spouse may assert 
his rights and recall the culprit to a sense of duty by vituperation and by making the 
matter public. But these penal measures do not in themselves constitute the basic 
sanctions of marriage. If they have to be invoked with any great frequency because 
of a constant shirking of responsibilities, ill-treatment or infidelity, there is a point 
beyond which they lose their effectiveness in maintaining the marital tie. In other 
words, once marriage ceases to be sanctioned by a number of positive factors, the 
penal sanctions may hasten the dissolution of the relationship. 


Besides the co-operation just discussed, there are other occasions when it saves 
time and labour, but in which the immediate beneficiaries are one or two individuals, 
as, for example, the owners of a house which has been built for them by the combined 
efforts of paternal and maternal kindred. As in the first type of co-operation, the 
obligation to give assistance is supported by a number of sanctions which I have 
elsewhere defined as legal, but here the existence of the immediate advantage to the 
person who gives his services is not at first apparent. A failure to attend on such an 
occasion may give rise to such negative sanctions as vituperation, ridicule and even 
a threat to withdraw future co-operation. But the sanctions can also be phrased 
positively as a return for help received in the past ; as a reinforcement of legitimate 
claims to assistance in the future. If a man is to live at peace with his kindred, 
associate on easy terms with them, keep their esteem, retain his “‘ good name,” 
honour his social commitments and increase his prestige, he must be punctilious in 
his performance of duty. He belongs to a number of groups and conduct in any 
one of them may affect his status in another.!® The distinction we have made 
between the various types of co-operation is not rigid, and there is no question of 
labelling either one or the other as primary or secondary. But it does enable us to 
discover and to examine in more detail those factors which give such rights and 
obligations the binding character of law in Abelam society. 

The section of Abelam law which has been surveyed can be analysed into a set 
of services and counter services which interlock, because each individual is related to 
a number of persons by kinship, sentimental, ritual, local, and economic ties ; each 
belongs to a number of groups in which he or she has specific functions to perform. 
In the face of all the claims that are made on a person during a lifetime, and in face 


19 An example of this was the case of Kilegwanbaba, a man in advanced middle age, who had 
previously enjoyed some reputation as a fighter. But he was considered less important than a 
number of his contemporaries, because he had had affairs with women, and therefore was not 
to be trusted with the responsibility of performing the rites and magic for the yams of others. 
Another clan brother assumed this office together with the titular ownership of the yams of the 
clan. 
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of the rights which may be asserted in regard to others, there must be a weighting 
of ties, scope for adjustment and some measure of elasticity in the operation of the 
law. A rigid enforcement on all occasions would precipitate conflict. Now this 
elasticity in no way invalidates the principle that these rights and obligations are 
essentially legal. In the first place we have already pointed out that this is also a 
characteristic of certain legal responsibilities of marriage and parenthood in our own 
society. In the second place, when cousins co-operate for the building of a house 
for one of them, it is not simply a matter of friensdhip and of a casual, temporary 
agreement. It is the duty of all cross-cousins to assist one another ; it is contingent 
on the nature of their relationship ; it is so formulated by tradition ; it is accepted 
as such by the community. Cases of non-compliance do occur and may be due to 
illness, a quarrel, or to previous commitments. But the person who has no legitimate 
excuse will either conceal his defection, or, if that is impossible, invent reasons. 
He is not questioning the validity of those principles which govern conduct in general. 
Kwandjui, whom I have mentioned as a particularly lazy person, was always able to 
give me a list of kinship duties, and he was always careful to have excuses for his own 
lapses of conduct—a sore leg, a headache, an attack of malaria, andsoon. He had 
done this too often to be believed, and his alleged state of chronic ill-health did not 
prevent him making long trips to other villages for dances and yam displays. On the 
other hand, the reluctance of his relatives to give him assistance was not condemned 
by others in the community ; it was not phrased as a breach of obligation on their 
part, but merely as a traditional method of dealing with his constant evasion of 
responsibilities. The rules which define the mode of procedure to be followed in the 
event of a contravention of obligations constitute the penal aspect of law, and I 
shall now take up a discussion of these, together with those mechanisms which act as 
a check on the manifestation of physical violence. These throw into higher relief 
the ideas of the Abelam about human nature itself, the degree to which they postulate 
certain attributes, and, on the basis of this, either strive to conceal all forms of 
maladjustment, or else give the individuals concerned an opportunity to make 
their grievance public and to obtain some measure of satisfaction through a display 
of violence, denunciation, or ridicule. 


PENAL RULES REGULATING THE SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES. 


Unlike the Arapesh, who, according to report, regard “‘ both men and women as 
inherently gentle, responsive, and co-operative, able and willing to subordinate the 
self to the needs of those who are younger and weaker, and to derive a major satis- 
faction from doing so,””° the Abelam, while they recognize potentialities for co- 
operation and friendly sentiments, at the same time do not deny the existence of 
greed, lust, ambition, vindictiveness, and dishonesty as possible characteristics of 
individuals. They possess an ideal of conduct ; the “ good ” person who is “ quiet,”’ 
who does not quarrel and who fulfils his obligations. Nevertheless, this general- 


20M. Mead, op. cit., p. 134. 
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ization is subject to qualification according to context. For instance, a man is 
justified in seeking blood-revenge if a member of a hostile village has stolen his sago 
or murdered a relative. The Abelam esteem prowess as a fighter in such inter- 


village feuds, and men who have this reputation boast of the number of persons 
whom they have killed. 


Death due to spearing within the village of Kalabu itself was, however, of 
rare occurrence and the culprit was compelled to pay compensation.* Men are 
sometimes wounded in disputes over yams, and in this case, the routing of members 
of the opposing section is a matter of glorification to the victorious group. A man 
may be acutely dissatisfied with the pigs and yams which he has received, and in a 
moment of anger hurl a spear at his trade partner, who then together with his relatives 
may be provoked to retaliatory action before the elders intervene. If somebody is 
actually injured, the struggle will continue until he has been avenged. Such fights 
are recognized as being prejudicial to the community as a whole ; moreover, there are 
rules controlling the exchanges and other methods of settling differences. But in 
spite of the strong sanction against physical violence within the village, the men in 
general conversation did not place the emphasis on wounds received from trade 
partners, but rather condemned the latter for their incompetency as yam growers, 
and their failure to fulfil their obligations in the exchanges. Such attitudes may be 
reconciled if we understand the value attached to yams, their association with male 
prestige, and the institutionalized rivalry between members of the dual organization 
(ara). 

Tallies are kept of the size of the yams and pigs, and if there is definite proof of 
sharp practice, the culprit to save his own reputation is generally compelled to make 
restitution or risk a severance of the partnership. For minor causes of disagreement, 
the men stamp round the piazza, indulge in abuse and strive to intimidate one 
another by the fierceness of their gestures and demeanour. This is the sanctioned 
method of asserting superiority and of safeguarding prestige without actually resorting 
to bodily injury. 

In cases of an accusation of adultery, much the same pattern of behaviour is 
followed in the preliminary stages of the dispute. It is apt to leave both men 
physically exhausted, besides giving the one a chance to state his grievance, and the 
other an opportunity to vindicate himself before the onlookers. If the charge cannot 
be proven, the argument generally fizzles out, and both men are, as a rule, content 
to leave matters at that stage. Where no settlement is reached, an avoidance 
relationship is established between the two men in the course of their daily activities, 
but they compete with each other in the exchange of yams. Thus their enmity is 


21 Some years prior to the establishment of government control in 1937 a man had accidentally 
killed his wife in an argument. He was attacked by her kinsmen and assisted by his own in the 
fight that followed. Wounds were inflicted and avenged by both groups before the old men 
intervened. The culprit was then compelled to hand over ten rings in compensation to the 
woman's parents and brothers, and this, I was told, was the customary procedure and led to a 
healing of the breach between the parties concerned. 
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canalized along lines which permit of a display of rivalry, and which at the same time 
are governed by definite rules. 


Within the kinship groups—the family, clan, maternal and affinal relatives— 
we have a definition of rights and obligations, but the emphasis is not on rivalry but 
on co-operation and friendship. In general this also represents a picture of the 
reality, and in the previous section of this paper I have outlined some of those factors 
or sanctions which contribute to the maintenance and observance of legal rules 
within the kinship groups, namely, the conditioning of the individual in childhood, 
the formation of sentimental ties, the process of education in responsibilities, the 
inculcation of moral standards, the authority of the elders and the emphasis on 
seniority, sensitiveness to public opinion and the need for co-operation in certain 
activities. Disputes do sometimes occur and the manner of settling them has already 
been indicated. Here, however, I want to contrast them more directly with those 
employed in situations where kinsmen are not involved, and where some degree of 
tivalry may be permissible. Does the individual whose rights have been infringed 
resort to the same type of semi-militant behaviour ; or does he, in view of the stress 
upon friendship between relatives, endeavour to reach a settlement as privately as 
possible ? The answer to this would appear to hinge, firstly, on the necessity for 
some form of publicity in cases of wrongdoing if the moral sanction is to contribute 
effectively to the maintenance of law ; and secondly, on the degree to which prestige 
as a “ big man,” as a successful yam grower, is influenced by conduct in private 
life, or the intimacy of the smaller kinship group. 


Here again the Abelam would seem to differ from the Arapesh who set no great 
store by achievement in gardening, art, or fighting, and who have to compel certain 
individuals to adopt the réle of “‘ big men,” and to enter into rivalry with trade 
partners.*2. Even among the Arapesh, however, disputes sometimes occur, and we 
are told that “all such clashes between hamlets start in angry conversation, the 
aggrieved party coming, armed but not committed to fighting, into the village of the 
offenders. An altercation follows ’’**; sometimes spears are thrown and there is 
retaliation for this until someone is rather badly wounded. Peace is made by an 
exchange of rings, each man giving a ring to the man who he has wounded. “ The 
general policy of Arapesh society is to punish those who are indiscreet enough to get 
involved in any kind of violent or disreputable scene, those who are careless enough 
to get hurt in hunting or stupid enough to let themselves become the butt of public 
vituperation from their wives. In this society unaccustomed to violence, which 
assumes that all men are mild and co-operative and is always surprised by individuals 
who fail to be so, there are no sanctions [italics mine] to deal with the violent man. 
But it is felt that those who stupidly and carelessly provoke violence can be kept in 
order. In mild cases of offence, as when a man has been a member of a fighting group, 
his individual mother’s brother calls out for payment. After all, the poor sister’s 


22 Vide M. Mead, op. cit., p. 27. 
*3 Idem, op. cit., p. 24. 
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son has already suffered a wound and loss of blood. But if instead he has got himself 
involved in an undignified public disputation with a wife, or with a young relative 
who has been overheard to insult him, then the whole men’s group of the hamlet or 
cluster of hamlets will take the sacred flutes ... and going by night to the house of 
the offender, play his wife and himself off the premises, break into his house, litter 
his house-floor with leaves and rubbish, cut down an areca palm or so, and depart. 
If the man has been steadily falling in the esteem of the community, if he has been 
unco-operative, given to sorcery, bad-tempered, they may take up his fireplace and 
dump it out, which is practically equivalent to saying that they can dispense with his 
presence—for a month at least. The victim, deeply shamed by this. procedure, 
flees to distant relatives, and does not return until he has obtained a pig with which 
to feast the community, and so wipe out his offence.’’*4 

I have quoted this at length because it is an excellent example of penal law 
in a primitive tribe, who also happen to be neighbours of the Abelam. Here is a 
community which specifically conditions its members to respond mildly and co- 
operatively, and yet disputes occur, spears may be thrown, and those involved would 
appear to adopt much the same type of semi-militant behaviour as the Abelam under 
similar circumstances. Such arguments are frowned upon, but, nevertheless, they 
are a means by which wrongdoing is made public, and the moral sanction invoked. 
Moreover, I would disagree with Dr. Mead when she claims that there are no sanctions 
for dealing with the violent man. There is the demand for payment by the mother’s 
brother when his nephew is wounded and the payment of a ring by the culprit ; 
the action taken by the men in playing the flutes; the destruction of property ; 
ostracism and the feast given by the shamed culprit in atonement for his conduct. 
All these constitute a set of strong moral and penal sanctions; they are clearly 
defined methods of dealing with non-co-operation, charges of sorcery, bad temper 
and physical injury. 

Among the Abelam men strive to acquire a reputation or a “name” as yam 
growers, and they have either their own trade partners or else assist older relatives. 
To achieve success, a man is partly dependent on the assistance which he gives to and 
receives from his relatives in gardening and the holding of feasts. Moreover, an 
accusation of theft is not only a charge of dishonesty, but also of lack of skill as a 
gardener ; an accusation of adultery is not only an infringement of marital rights, 
but also carries the implication that the culprit 1s more interested in women than in 
the growing of yams, on which male prestige is largely dependent. Hence a breach 
of law within the kinship group not only creates strained relationships ; it not only 
calls forth moral condemnation and reprisals ; it also affects a man’s reputation in 
other fields. 

It would be impossible by comparing an Arapesh and an Abelam placed in a 
similar situation to say definitely that the one experienced more resentment than the 
other, or that one was more sensitive to public opinion. But certainly it would seem 


24 Op. cit., pp. 25-6. 
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to be in keeping with Abelam values that they permit those involved in the dispute 
to state their case publicly, to vindicate their “‘ name ”’ by vituperation and ridicule, 
and to express their anger more forcibly by beating the slit-gongs and stamping up 
and down the piazza.25 When this has been done, and guilt has not been established, 
the elders or close relatives intervene to stress the need for friendly sentiments between 
kinsmen. If brothers-in-law or cross-cousins have been involved, they exchange 
rings so that ‘“‘ the talk may be thrown away.’’ From my own observations in the 
village, I would say that disputes between relatives are fewer than those between 
non-relatives, for the reasons already indicated. But where they do occur, the 
pressure of sanctions is such that a settlement is as a rule soon reached. A per- 
manent breach within the kinship group has too many disadvantages, and it is only 
rarely that individuals resort to it. Ifa man considers the point at issue to be one 
crucial to his self-interest and rights, he may take the drastic step of going to reside 
with a mother’s brother or even a friend. There 1s also another occasion when he 
may do this; namely, if he has been constantly accused of black magic by other 
members of the hamlet ; or if he has reason to believe that they are practising it 
against him and so endangering the life of his young child. Serious illness and 
death are attributed to the action of some sorcerer in Waigagum whose services have 
been secured by an individual who harbours a grudge against the parents of the 
victim. Thus both black magic and sorcery are means of obtaining satisfaction for 
wrongs, but like spear-throwing they are considered to be illegal. As in the Tro- 
briands, however, they acquire the nature of a quasi-legal sanction in so far as the 
possibility of their use may act as a deterrent to the individual who contemplates 
breaking the law. 

In the first part of this paper attention was mainly concentrated on the rights 
and obligations associated with kinship, the sanctions which maintained them, 
and the points at which conflict was likely to arise. Obviously the occurrence of 
disputes includes the possibility of a resort to physical violence, and therefore I have 
taken up in some detail a consideration of the rules which safeguard human life, and 
which lay down modes of behaviour to be followed in those cases where the law 
has been broken. This in turn led to a discussion of how far the assertion of rights, 


25 It is interesting to note that boys from an early age fall into the habit of mimicking the 
men in these gestures, sometimes in play and sometimes in earnest, in quarrels among themselves. 
I have already quoted the instance of Nyangilak, who beat the slit-gongs, and indulged in sarcasm 
and ridicule in his dispute with Yilagwan (Oceania, Vol. XII, pp. 92-3). Women follow a slightly 
different mode of behaviour. They do not stamp and use weapons but employ much the same 
violence of language, and sometimes beat a tree with a stick to emphasize the points of their 
argument. 

I have said that there are strong sanctions against the infliction of physical injury, but there 
are one or two qualifications which are also to be found in most societies. Thus it is not considered 
culpable for a parent to chastise a child who has been disobedient ; nevertheless, the latter may 
run away and take up residence with a mother’s brother until ill-feeling has subsided. Much 
depends on the temperament of the individual. On the other hand a man or woman who fre- 
quently beats his children acquires a bad reputation in the village, where, as a rule, children are 
treated with leniency. Again the action of a man in beating a wife who has committed adultery 
is condoned by the majority though it is highly probable that she will run away to her relatives 
and remain with them until a reconciliation has been effected 
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and the methods adopted are compatible with Abelam ideals of conduct. In all 
societies we find definite moral standards, and in an analysis of law it is important 
to establish the degree to which these are realized in practice, the degree to which 
they function as effective sanctions in the observance of rights and obligations. 
But in order to do this it is not sufficient to state baldly, for example, that the Abelam 
ideal is that all men should be co-operative and friendly ; that in actual fact some 
men are not ; that there are certain institutions such as the dual organization which 
incite rivalry and aggressive behaviour ; and therefore to conclude from this that the 
Abelam have evolved a moral code which in some instances is incompatible with the 
nature of the social organization and the interests and activities associated with it. 
Certainly communities vary in the degree of realism with which they envisage possible 
sources of conflict, the manner in which they deal with these, and the extent to which 
they reconcile such procedure with their general moral code. They may possess 
an absolute set of standards which are applied rigidly to all situations ; or they may 
consider some standards binding only in so far as certain conditions exist ; or they 
may postulate a separate moral code for each institution. All such facts must be 
analysed and weighted before we can estimate to what extent a people abide by their 
moral code, and its effectiveness as one of the legal sanctions, or as a sanction con- 
tributing to the maintenance of law. 


If we sum up the facts for the Abelam, we can say that a good man is one who 
fulfils his obligations, conforms to the law, and lives on terms as friendly as possible 
with other members of the community. But it is also recognized that he has his 
rights, and if these are infringed, he is morally justified in asserting them provided 
that he follows a certain mode of procedure. This is determined in part by the 
character of the offence, and in part by the nature of his relationship to the culprit. 
In short, we are driven back to the institutional context. It is significant that each 
party to the dispute, while he adopts a militant attitude and indulges in violent 
vituperation, does so not only to express his anger but also with the object of enlisting 
the moral approval of the community on his side ; of appealing to moral standards 
and of inducing a sense of shame in the other person. Where differences are not 
reconciled, there are methods which prevent a resort to bodily injury ; namely, the 
establishment of an avoidance relationship, the exchange of yams or a change of 
residence. The individual does not take the law into his own hands. He justifies 
himself before other people in the village, and the penalties or compensation he 
demands are traditionally defined, and hence fulfil a function similar to judicial 
sanctions in our own community. But, as we have seen, a much greater degree of 
pressure is brought to bear on relatives to settle their differences amicably, because, 
according to their kinship system, they must co-operate in a number of activities ; 
they have frequent social contact ; they share certain mutual interests as opposed 
to members of other groups ; hence friendly sentiments are essential. 
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Law IN ECONOMICS. 


A knowledge of iand tenure, of the rules which regulate rights to all forms of 
property, and of those which relate to the organization of labour, are of extreme 
importance to the Administration, particularly in such matters as the alienation 
of land to Europeans, the exercise of juducial functions by government officials in 
disputes over trespass and theft, and in estimating the number of men who may with 
safety be indentured if the village is to maintain itself as a stable economic and 
social unit. In the last case, it is not simply a question of establishing a ratio between 
the number of men taken from the village and those remaining. The members of 
the community work together and co-operate in groups, in which mutual rights and 
obligations are defined. If indenture is to cause a minimum of disruption to those 
economic activities which are necessary to the existence of the village as a unit, then 
a knowledge of the size of such groups and an insight into the principles controlling 
their organization are essential. 

The successful application of the policy of indirect rule entails a thorough grasp 
of the principles of social control which already exist in a native culture, and it is 
obvious from the previous discussion that Abelam law constitutes a system of inter- 
locking rights and obligations covering many fields of activity. Finally, the authority 
exercised by some individuals in arranging for the clearing of bush for gardens, in 
the distribution of plots and seed, and in mobilizing labour, has a specific bearing 
on political organization. Prestige is to a large extent bound up with the number 
of gardens, pigs and shell rings owned by an individual, and on the part played in the 
holding of feasts and in the yam exchanges. The power of such individuals to call 
on the services of others and the extent of their influence are of importance to the 
Administration in so far as they may be utilized for purposes of government control. 

The chief principles of law and the sanctions by which it is maintained have 
already emerged and have been formulated in the preceding sections. Moreover, 
in discussing kinship ties and the constitution of kinship groups we found that many 
of the obligations associated with them were economic in character. It was also 
necessary to make some reference to the rules which govern the use of tools, building 
materials and bush. Joint ownership of land tends to reinforce the bonds of kinship, 
to create common interests, to necessitate some form of co-operation, and to con- 
tribute to the definition and stability of kinship groups within the social structure. 
Inheritance and rights to usufruct are mainly based on kinship affiliations, and are 
enforced by sanctions similar to those operating in the spheres of law which we have 
already examined. The study of education during childhood also has its relevance 
in so far as it represents a period in which honesty and respect for the property of 
others are instilled. The child becomes conversant with the principles which give 
validity to the claims of his parents and himself to certain portions of the bush, 
to residence in a particular hamlet and to the use of trees.2® The land which he will 
inherit from his father is that of the ancestors of his lineage, and it is guarded by the 


26 For an example of this, refer to the quarrel between Nyangilak and Yilagwan above. 
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marsalai and the spirits of the dead. Here, too, the institutional approach is of 
value for the understanding of the laws of property. The rights of the individual 
to use portions of the environment and material objects are determined and modified 
by his relationship to others, by his membership of various social groups, and by the 
particular ‘‘ context of situation,’’ and the conditions it imposes. As | have already 
given an outline of land tenure in my general report on the Abelam tribe,?? I shall 
merely recapitulate the main facts and indicate their bearing on the principles of 
law. 


Land Tenure. 


There are over 400 people living in Kalabu, each of whom lays claim to certain 
house sites and portions of the bush: But every person also belongs to a logal group— 
the hamlet—and to a still wider territorial unit—the village—which has well defined 
boundaries. Prior to European control fighting sometimes occurred between 
villages over the theft of sago. Men, women, and children were killed in revenge 
while working in isolated gardens, and the feud continued until the elders decided 
to arrange a fight near the boundary. The party routed was sometimes pursued, 
buildings burnt down, and the heads of important men taken and used as ritual 
objects for one stage of initiation in the tamberan cult. When it became necessary 
to clear bush for gardens near the boundaries a truce was negotiated, since hostilities 
would seriously have interfered with the work. The headmen sent a ring to a 
neutral village to act as intermediary ; and the enemies then exchanged hostages 
and, later, pigs and yams. 

Accepted boundaries, the possibility of loss of life as a reprisal for trespass, 
the need for peace to carry on gardening—all these factors to some extent checked 
perpetual fighting. Nevertheless, a state of potential hostility always existed 
between certain villages who were enemies (ma:ma) to one another, as distinct from 
those who were allies (nagura m2), or neutral (ygeiygeindu). My informants frequently 
said: ‘“ Now we no longer fight our enemies with spears ; it is taboo ; now we only 
fight with yams,’’ thus emphasizing the aspect of rivalry which is a feature of these 
exchanges. They are associated with male prestige, with an assertion of superiority, 
and they take place in an atmosphere of tension that is likely to precipitate conflict. 
It is significant that allies and neutral villages who are regarded as friends do not 
exchange yams.” 





Kalabu itself is divided into hamlets, each of which comprises a number of 
house sites owned by lineages within the patrilineal clans. Even when new branches 
are formed and move to another part of the village, a claim is still made to the hamlet 


*7 Vide ‘‘ The Abelam Tribe, Sepik District, New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. XI, pp. 348-354. 

28 The Abelam practice of exchanging rings or yams as a method of settling disputes is a 
principle which might well be utilized by the administration when it acts as an arbiter in such 
matters. The enemies of Kalabu are Waigagum, Malnba, and Kumbangwa ; its ally is Djame ; 
and neutral villages are Maprik, Bainyik, Yamil, and Nemarkum. Intermarriage helps to 
establish co-operation between members of hostile villages, but unfortunately I neglected to 
inquire how far affinal relatives were able to assist one another during a state of overt hostility. 
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of the ancestors with a right to line yams there, and to be initiated within its house- 
tamberan. Piazzas are used by all, but when the planting of yams begins, the 
important men who later assume titular ownership of the crop mark off areas with 
lengths of bamboo in front of the house-tamberans. Henceforth these are taboo to 
the women and to those men who have not purified themselves after sexual inter- 
course. The aim is to protect the yams from female influence, and those who break 
the taboo not only adversely affect their growth, but are also likely to fall ill them- 
selves.2® Thus there are economic and ritual sanctions which reinforce the authority 
of the old men, who use their power to limit the rights of others to areas within the 
village. The credit of a good harvest belongs to them, but, nevertheless, as leaders of 
their kinship groups, they are also safeguarding the interests of the members. The 
house-tamberan is open to all men and boys unless it contains special ritual objects 
only to be seen by the initiated. It belongs more specifically, however, to the men 
of the hamlet, and on its facade are painted the ygwalndu of their clans. The head- 
man takes the initiative in the construction of a new one, in the mobilizing of labour 
and the provision of feasts for the workers.* 

Houses are usually built on the top of the ridges, and the members of the various 
lineages claim the bush on the adjoining slopes. Boundaries consist of streams, 
stones, and trees, and are guarded by the clan marsalai and the spirits of the dead, 
who punish trespassers with sickness and even death. A boy grows up to be familiar 
with his own strip of bush, its paths and its resources, and will often say: “ This is 
my father’s father’s bush,” or ‘‘ this is my mother’s father’s bush,” thus stressing 
his link with the previous owners and validating his claim to inheritance or usufruct. 

An area of bush, however, is used by a number of individuals: firstly, the 
members of the lineage who inherit it, and who will hand it on to their children. 
Secondly, cross-cousins and sister’s children, who have the right to cut timber and 
to draw on the water supply. Within the lineage, the headman decides on the 
portion to be cleared for gardens, marks out the plots and distributes them among his 
wives, his sons and his brothers. He may also give plots to his sister’s children, his 
cross-cousins and affinal relatives, who in the following year will lend him a section 
of their land. Once the division is made, the temporary owner has rights of entry 
and full control over any crops he may grow. Land is plentiful and fertile, and 
disputes over ownership are rare.*! Possibilities of conflict are only likely to arise 


2® Ritual objects inside the house-tamberan are also associated with the yam cult, and hence 
are insulated as it were from any contact with the women. Each year one of the important men 
imposes a taboo on many of the coconuts so that there will be sufficient conserved for sacrifices 
to the yam spirits and for feasts. 

30 A public pathway threads the length of the village, but each hamlet claims the section 
which falls within its boundaries, and visitors are expected not to dirty it. Small tracks between 
the houses are private, and if they are in danger of becoming public highways a few strips of cane 
are erected as a sign of taboo, an infringement of which causes sores or boils. 

31] was told of only one instance within recent years. An old man without wife or children 
had started to clear bush on his clan-brother’s land. His right was disputed, but eventually he 
was allowed to retain the use of it for the year, because he was too weak to walk the distance to 
his own land, and he also had no children who would be likely to claim the ground after his 
death. 


D 
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where bush has not been cleared for some years, and neighbours may be tempted to 
trespass. To prevent this the owner plants a cordyline at the boundary, thus 
reasserting his claims. 


Sanctions to Prevent Theft. 


Respect for the property of others is inculcated during childhood ; honesty is 
a virtue, and the thief, ¢/iltagwa or tfilbanban, is an object of opprobrium. But 
there are times when there is a greater temptation to steal, particularly during 
the summer months, when the diet is lean and mainly limited to sago. Theft from 
the gardens is difficult since the culprit is likely to be exposed to the view of others 
on the hillside, and the natives do not bother to impose taboos. If it does occur, the 
matter is made public in the village, and a stick with leaves attached to indicate the 
number of vines which have been plundered, is erected outside the victim’s house, 
with the object of shaming the culprit into returning what he has stolen. Though I 
could obtain no word comparable with our own for “ conscience,” the practice 
mentioned above, and the frequent references to feelings of shame by my informants 
would seem to point to the existence of some similar concept among the Abelam. 


Theft happened more often in the hamlets during the summer months, and 
suspicion usually fell on those who had had the opportunity ; namely, neighbours 
who had been absent from their gardens for the day, or who had returned earlier 
than usual. The slit-gongs were beaten, charges were made, and the abuse frequently 
diverged from the point to elaborate in obscene detail the personal characteristics 
of the suspected culprits. Most of the disputes occurred during one week in which 
the kernels of the fruit from the wa: tree were placed in the streams to steep before 
cooking. They apparently offered a temptation to people passing along the road, 
and even the more important men were sometimes accused of taking them. Theft 
from the houses was less frequent, as the owner takes an additional precaution of 
placing the skull of a recently deceased nelative near the entrance as a ritual pro- 
tection. There is also the possibility that he may have imposed a spell and the 
thief incurs the risk of sickness. Taboos may be placed on bamboo, sago, banana, 
coconut, and areca palms, and in this context they may be referred to as legal 
sanctions since they reinforce rights to property. Their extensive use is, I think, to 
be correlated with absence from the village during the greater part of the day, 
ownership of trees in hamlets other than where a person resides, and therefore the 
difficulty of discovering the thief. If guilt can be definitely proved, the illness which 
is supposed to result from the breaking of a taboo is not considered a sufficient 
penalty in itself. A right has been infringed and material compensation is demanded. 
The culprit is publicly shamed and gains the reputation of a thief. 


Ownership of Livestock and Personal Belongings. 


Personal objects such as spears, net bags, axes, adzes, digging sticks and pots 
belong to individuals and are inherited by their children. Pigs, however, are 
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generally owned by a group and the portions claimed by its members are determined 
by the size and number of the rings which have been contributed towards its purchase. 
Wild pigs sometimes enter the gardens and destroy the crops, and in this case nothing 
can be done except to strengthen the fences, and keep watch at night until it has been 
hunted from the district. When a domestic pig is involved, the gardener is entitled 
to claim, and does receive compensation in the form of yams and taros. If the pig 
cannot be identified, it is announced in the village that a trap has been laid near the 
fence, and the person who has good reason to suspect that his pig has been causing 
the damage must take steps to see that it does not occur again. If it does so and 
the animal is killed on the stakes, he has no one to blame but himself and must accept 
the consequences in good part. 

The situation is different if a domestic pig has been killed in the bush in mistake 
for a wild one. The culprit then hands over six, or sometimes ten, rings in com- 
pensation to the owners; but in so doing he actually buys the animal and can 
dispose of it as he pleases. This right to compensation may be waived under certain 
circumstances. While I was in Kalabu, a small boy was told to drive away a pig 
which was eating his mother’s sago. He accidentally inflicted a mortal wound and 
it was discovered some days later in an advanced stage of putrefaction. He was 
scolded severely by his father’s brother’s sons and other clansmen to whom the pig 
belonged, but eventually the matter was allowed to drop without a further demand for 
compensation : ‘‘ He isa child ; he cannot pay rings ; he is not a stranger (bagnandu, 
really non-relative). He is our younger brother ; he is one clan ; we cannot strike 
him.”’ The argument showed clearly the action which would have been followed 
had an older man or a stranger been involved. In this instance his youth was taken 
into account and clan sentiment was considered more important than the blunt 
assertion of rights. Such instances indicate clearly that while rights in reference to 
certain objects are clearly defined, they are dependent on the presence of certain 
conditions. The man whose pig has been killed on the stakes erected in someone 
else’s garden has no redress. On the other hand, if it is killed by mistake in the bush, 
he may claim compensation, or else he may be content to waive this if a close relative 
is the culprit. 


The Legal Rules Defining Yam Exchanges. 

Just as several persons may lay claim to the ownership of a stretch of bush, 
a garden, or a pig, so we find a similar set of claims in regard to some of the yams. 
A young man may possess a few of his own, but if they are large he entrusts them to 
his father or to one of the senior members of his clan, who will observe the taboos and 
perform the magic necessary for their growth. In return for the burden of these 
responsibilities, the elder man assumes the titular ownership at the display, reaps 
most of the glory, disparages the yams of others and chants the yam songs. Once 
they have been stored in the yam house, the de facto owner will make decisions in 
relation to consumption and about those which he will distribute to his ceremonial 
trade partner. 
pp 
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The exchanges between such partners differ from ordinary barter in that the 
relationship between the persons concerned is permanent and is frequently handed 
down to their children. They are governed by rules which define mutual rights and 
obligations ; they are sanctioned by public opinion, the desire for prestige, self 
interest and certain standards of honesty.** A man according to his wealth and 
status hands over from one to five yams and portions of a pig to his ceremonial trade 
partner (¢/ambera), and for these he expects an exact equivalent during the year. 
The yams are first placed in the piazza of the owner, and then carried down to the 
hamlet of the partner where they are carefully scrutinized in regard to size, shape and 
possible defects. In practice an equivalence is generally struck, but each man 
clings to the fiction that he has given better than he has received. The protests are 
largely formal and are a means of self-glorification and of cutting a figure before an 
audience of the villagers. There are, moreover, important sanctions which as a rule 
prevent sharp practice. Firstly, tallies are kept of the length and thickness of the 
yams, and these can always be produced as evidence. Secondly, the man who sends 
his partner an inferior specimen not only becomes embroiled with him but also 
endangers his prestige as a yam grower and lays himself open to the taunt of having 
failed to keep the sex taboos on which the success of a crop is thought partly to 
depend. This fact is not merely an incentive for a man to meet his obligations, but 
also to exceed them and to attempt to force his partner to accept a bigger yam and a 
greater number than he has given. This is not an act of generosity ; it is a further 
means of asserting superiority and of belittling the efforts of the rival and his group. 
The latter, if they feel that they cannot make a suitable return later, refuse to accept 
all the yams, and make the excuse that they are a small clan and have no “ big 
men” to perform the magic. They may then be taunted with being afraid, and 
they either accept the challenge to produce bigger ones in the next season or, if they 
realize that this is impossible, insist on the rule that exchanges should be equivalent 
and compel the donors to take back the surplus. 


Sometimes an attempt is made to indulge in sharp practice if the season has 
been a bad one, and a man is loth to admit his failure. If it is discovered that one 
of the yams is rotten he is forced to take it back and either to substitute a better one, 
secure the assistance of a relative, or else promise to make restitution later, and in 
the meantime submit to hearing himself ridiculed by his partner. Complete failure 
to observe the rules leads to a severance of the partnership and is symbolized by the 
breaking of the ceremonial bowl in which soup is served to the partner on important 
occasions. Such drastic action is relatively rare, and while abuse and disputes 
generally characterize the exchanges, in practice the sanctions which I have men- 
tioned are sufficiently strong to ensure that something like an equivalence is attained. 
The yams, though they vary in size, as a rule do not exceed eight feet, and this, 
together with the fact that a man does not always plant the same seed each year, 
limits the extent to which he can hope to surpass his partner. Finally, though a 


32 For further details of the yam cult see my general report, op. cit., pp. 355-56. 
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man often professes himself dissatisfied with what he has received, provided that 
there is no marked discrepancy he is content to accept the situation, because it gives 
him an additional excuse for bragging about his own prowess. The exchanges 
constitute one of the main interests in the life of the men ; they are the means by 
which status and prestige are secured both within and without the village. 

Occasionally tempers rise beyond control and a fight takes place, but funda- 
mentally the exchanges are viewed as a mechanism by which rivalry can be expressed 
and superiority demonstrated without a recourse to acts of overt violence. The 
elders quickly intervene if spears happen to be thrown and place a yauwal leaf on 
the piazza as a taboo upon further quarrelling. Again, they are employed as a 
legal method of allowing two men who have been unable to settle their differences, 
to challenge the reputation of each other as yam growers and to refute any charge of 
adultery which may have been made. Though many of the important men cast 
unjust aspersions on the yams of their trade partners, the acquiring of a “‘ name ”’ is 
ultimately independent of facility in vituperation and a gift for self advertisement. 
The yams are a tangible witness to prowess and it is partly for this reason that 
they are decorated with masks and all the valuables of the men. The successful 
yam grower is one who has ambition, initiative, industry, powers of self discipline, 
and who has faithfully given his co-operation to others of the group. These are all 
qualities on which a value is placed ; hence the yam cult is a most important regulative 
institution. Rivalry when it exists is canalized and its expression controlled by 
certain legal rules. The desire for prestige in the yam exchanges is a most important 
legal sanction in that it not only checks immorality but also places a premium on a 
moral reputation and ensures a large degree of co-operation within the family, the 
lineage, and the clan. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION. 
Law and the Political Sanction. 


Many writers have insisted on the close relation between law and political 
organization, and some have gone so far as to assert that the former is “ social 
control through the systematic application of the force of politically organized 
society.’’8 Obviously, in any culture there must be an interlocking of these two 
aspects of organized human behaviour. In law, we have a series of rights and 
obligations which are accepted by the community as binding upon all its members. 
In political organization, we have a co-ordination and control of the activities of 
a territorial group by a constituted authority. An individual or group of individuals 
exercise authority in matters considered to affect the group as a unit. The question 
at issue, then, is whether the political sanction is identical with the legal sanction ; 


33 A definition quoted by A. Radcliffe-Brown, s.v. ‘‘ Law, Primitive,” Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences. J. E. Holland similarly stresses the political aspect: ‘“‘ A law. . . is a general 
rule of human action taking cognisance only of external acts enforced by a determinate authority, 
which authority is human, and among human authorities, is that which is paramount in a political 
society.”” Vide The Elements of Jurisprudence, Oxford, 1890, pp. 36-7. . 
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whether the compulsive or binding force of law derives from those sanctions which 
are only brought into operation through the exercise of authority by those who 
represent the community in a political or purely judicial capacity. 

It is already clear from the preceding discussion and generalizations that law 
depends for its maintenance on a number of cultural sanctions, among which the 
political is only one means of expressing the moral disapproval of the members of 
the community ; only one mechanism for dealing with breaches of the law. The 
agency through which penal rules are applied will vary according to the distribution 
of authority within a society, the relations of its institutions to one another, and the 
relative strength of other sanctions. Radcliffe-Brown, however, would only regard 
such rules as legal when they represent the organized and regular procedure by which 
the whole community or its constituted authority fixes the responsibility on the 
culprit and inflicts a penalty.** According to this definition the recognized methods 
of handling a contravention of rights among the Abelam, in which the victim himself 
demands and inflicts some penalty, would be merely a system of justice and not of 
law. With this I disagree. A breach of binding rights and obligations is of vital 
concern to any community, irrespective of whether it possesses a judicial machinery 
for dealing with such cases or follows other modes of procedure. Among the Abelam, 
the victim does not simply take the matter into his own hands and exact any form 
of revenge which he thinks desirable. In the first place, the grievance is brought to 
the attention of others with the object of mobilizing public opinion against the 
culprit. Rights are asserted and an appeal made to those standards of conduct 
which the community requires of all its members. He thereby establishes the justice 
of his demand for the compensation or the infliction of the penalty which is 
traditionally defined for such cases. 

It is important, however, to distinguish between the appeal to principles which 
are of significance to the existence of the community, and which have a strong moral 
sanction on the one hand, and on the other the reactions of all the individuals within 
the society. Moral condemnation will be expressed by many, but it will differ in its 
intensity. The all-or-none reaction implied by Professor Radcliffe-Brown is of 
rare occurrence. He states that the penal sanction in its basic form is “‘ a reaction 
by the community against an action of one of its own members, which offends some 
strong and definite moral sentiment and thus produces a condition of social dysphoria. 
The immediate function of the reaction is to give expression to a collective feeling of 
moral indignation and so to restore the social euphoria.” He also postulates the 
same function for that involved in private delicts. Certainly there are crimes which 
call forth something like a collective sentiment of strong moral condemnation from 
the whole community, and in all cases of a breach of law we can expect social reper- 
cussions. But to describe these as a state of social dysphoria is to use a blanket 
phrase to cover a multitude of virtues and vices ranging from sincere moral indignation 
to indifference or to an avid and salacious quest for the sensational details of the 


34A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, op. cit. 
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— latest divorce case or murder trial in the columns of the daily Press. We can waive 
for the moment the function of journalists in pandering to or exploiting this state 
of dysphoria. Law has its strong moral sanction, and, as I have frequently indicated, 

law it is invoked in the Abelam community in the case of an infringement. But it is 

the important to recognize that its intensity varies according to the nature of the wrong, 

s of the relationship of individuals to the culprit, his previous reputation, and so forth. 

The In both Abelam society and our own there exist a system of legal rights and obliga- 

ion tions ; in both there are means of drawing the attention of the community to a breach 

the of the law, and, therefore, of bringing into operation the moral sanction. But they 
ard differ in the legal rules which are employed for the settling of disputes. The sanctions 
ich involved may be similar, but the agents or mechanisms through which they find 
the expression are different. It would seem that with an increasing complexity in 
ods political organization, and greater specialization of functipn, that judicial powers 
self are vested in one or more individuals for certain purposes /t communities possessing 
of less complex forms, kinship is the basis of many rights and obligations, and personal 
ital authority in so far as it is exercised for the settlement of quarrels, is generally left 
mie! in the hands of the senior members of the smaller kinship groups, such as the family, 

im, lineage, and clan. This is to be correlated in part with the ramifications of the 

™ kinship system throughout the social structure and its functions in the sphere of 

— economics, education, ritual, and ceremony. 

e 

act Principles of Political Organization. 

= In this article I have several times had occasion to refer to the authority of 
elders or to the principle of seniority as a legal sanction, but I have left in abeyance 
the question of whether we are in all cases dealing with some type of political control. 

- As with all such concepts it is partly a matter of extending or modifying the particular 

ra connotation imposed upon it by the context of our own civilization and of discovering 

in other societies fundamental similarities of function as well as of form. In so far 

_ as political organization is dependent on the presence of certain factors or conditions 

. which are to be found in all human societies, we can regard it as one of the universal 

aspects of culture. Firstly, it implies the existence of a group of people living 

¥ together in a community ; secondly, the integration of institutions within a culture, 
ze and the creation of a consciousness of unity in its members®*;. and, thirdly, the 

. necessity for control and leadership within these institutions ; the vesting of authority 

‘h in certain individuals and its exercise in those matters which affect such groups as 

: units and which are vital to the performance of their functions within the culture. 

a In all societies factors are present which may be said to favour the emergence 

ot of such political authority. There is a need for concerted action and, therefore, 

os leadership if the village or horde is to preserve its territorial integrity and safeguard 

ms 35 In speaking of a consciousness of unity, I am not postulating the existence of group con- 
sciousness nor assuming that the political organization or state represents the general will of 
thecommunity. The case against such an assumption has been well argued by Professor Ginsberg: 
Sociology, pp. 123-8. Political authority covers only one phase of cultural activities. 
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the life of its members against hostile acts of other groups in the region. Again, 
the performance of ceremonies which are often bound up with the economic prosperity, 
security, health, and fertility of all the members of a community, are frequently of a 
public character, and involve the participation of a large number of people. There 
must be control and regulation of procedure, and the elders, as the repositories of 
myth, tradition, and custom, are therefore the persons who generally carry out 
these functions. Thirdly, economic activities such as trading expeditions, hunting, 
fishing, the making of large gardens, the building of canoes and houses demand 
organization and direction ; the groups concerned may be large or small, but in all 
we find some assumption of authority, which may be dependent on status and 
differential rights to land and movable property owned by the group. There is 
frequently a need for arbitration and the exercise of judicial powers for the settle- 
ment of those disputes which, if left uncontrolled, would affect the interests and 
tights of the group as a whole. There is a necessity for the handing on of knowledge, 
tradition, custom, and law to the younger generation, and, therefore, the appointment 
of persons who will be responsible for discipline and education. Finally, there are 
the occasions arising out of the daily activities and co-operation in small groups, 
such as the family, lineage, hamlet or household, which call for some guidance and 
supervision. 


Therefore, in order to understand the political organization of any one society, 
it is essential to study the culture as a whole, and to analyse the way in which its 
component institutions (and the conditions under which they exist), buttress and 
favour the emergence of political authority. The basis of this will be found, as I 
have indicated, in a number of institutions, and cannot be derived from the operation 
of any one social principle such as kinship, religion, economic, military, or local 
organization. Within the community, control will be exercised by different 
individuals in respect to its constituent groups, and it is then a matter of defining 
in detail the spheres of influence, such as economics and religion ; the occasions when 
it is wielded (such as house-building, initiation, and so forth) ; the distribution of 
authority in the family, household, hamlet, lineage, clan, age-grades, secret societies, 
various types of association, the village, tribe, and state ; and finally of describing 
those sanctions which determine the vesting of control in any one individual, be it 
age, descent, rank, wealth, knowledge, character or prowess as a fighter. Com- 
munities vary in the complexity of their political organization ; there may be a high 
degree of centralization and an elaborate machinery of administration, specialization 
of function and delegation of rights such as one finds in certain African kingdoms, 
though even here institutions retain some autonomy and certain powers, because 
co-operation and regulation of activities and interests affecting the group can be 
best wielded by one of its members. We have in such cases a hierarchy of authority 
within the society. In other tribes we may find a segmentary political organiza- 
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tion,®* in which the kinship groups within the social structure have their own leaders 
or headmen, and in which no one group is given dominance over the others. Even 
here, however, there may be occasions when problems arise which concern the 
whole community, and in such circumstances there will be some mechanism by which 
the leaders can confer and co-operate. We may define political organization as the 
distribution of authority within the community for the purpose of the control and 
co-ordination of those interests and activities, which are vital to its existence, and to 
the fulfilment of the functions of its component groups. 


Abelam Political Organization. 


We can now turn to an analysis of the particular form of political organization 
occurring in the village of Kalabu itself. In the discussion of law as a functioning 
system, I have covered much of the ground already, and it is now simply a matter of 
throwing into sharper relief the political aspect and implications of much of the 
material which has been presented. 


The community of Kalabu is a territorial unit, the members of which speak the 
same language and possess a common body of custom, law, and tradition. It exists 
as a political unit in relation to other villages in the vicinity, some of whom are allies 
and others enemies. Within the village there are a number of interlocking institu- 
tions, and the individual by virtue of his or her sex, residence, membership of kinship 
groups, an age grade and a section of the dual organization is brought into contact 
with many persons, and participates with them in a number of activities in the 
spheres of economics, ritual, ceremony, recreation, and, formerly, warfare. 

Within each institution the rights and obligations of its constituent members 
are defined, and the authority exercised by certain individuals is determined by the 
principle of seniority. Within the family the father makes decisions affecting it as a 
group, co-ordinates the work, distributes plots and seed, interferes in disputes and 
assumes some measure of responsibility for the conduct of his children. The maternal 
kindred possess no such legal authority, unless a sister’s child has been adopted. 
But the relationship involves a set of reciprocal rights and obligations. Moreover, 
the mother’s brother has an important réle as protector and is a refuge when a 
person quarrels with his parents or brothers. This to some extent offsets the parental 
authority, though the latter is implemented by ties of affection, association, residence, 
co-operation, affiliations with the father’s clan and the inheritance of his land. 
Therefore, unless a man decides to take the drastic step of joining the clan of the 
mother’s brother, a number of sanctions exist behind the authority and influence 
of the father over his son. The situation contains the germs of conflict, but, in the 
majority of cases, ties with the mother’s brother strengthen the position of the child 
and his father, since they both benefit from the additional assistance in many economic 
and ceremonial activities. 


36 For a discussion of this type of political control, vide the introduction to African Political 
Systems (ed. by M. Fortes and E. E. Evans-Pritchard). 
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Within the lineage, the age-grade system, and the clans there is a similar stress 
on seniority. The elders are called nama:ndu (the same term is applied to elder 
brother), and they confer together in matters requiring some organization within 
the group. But status in the village and in the clan is determined by a number of 
qualifications besides age. Among these, prowess as a grower of large yams is one 
of the most important, and this in turn is dependent on a number of other factors ; 
for example, polygamy. The relatives of two wives give assistance, and though 
this increases a man’s commitments to other individuals, it means that he is able to 
cultivate more gardens, grow more food for feasts and have more yam houses. One 
of the more important duties of a wife is the rearing of pigs, and these may be either 
given to trade partners or sold for rings. It is only in middle age when men have 
established a reputation for industry, initiative, ambition, morality and have secured 
some previous success in growing yams, that they are entrusted with the yams of 
the lineage and of other relatives and friends who happen to belong to the same 
section of the dual organization. Such a man is often described as: ‘‘ Yi-kani-ban ; 
ka, wa:bi mul ndeio. Kwa-nda-ga, tfibalak nde tau.’’ ‘‘ This is a man of name. 
His yams are good. He has planted them, and they are prolific.”” He may also be 
referred to as: ‘‘ Nama-wa:bi-wagan-ban,” ‘‘ A man who has dug out large yams.” 
Those who have no success are called gwiangwianban or worthless men ; they are 
“ Wa:bi-kwo-marak-ban,” “‘ Men who do not plant yams.” 


The “ big man ” or nama:ndu5? assumes certain responsibilities and powers in a 
number of fields of activity. In conference with the other elders he calls on his clan 
and some of his relatives for the clearing of bush for the large yam gardens. He 
superintends the planting, observes the food and sex taboos while the yams are in 
the ground, arranges the dates for their harvest, decoration, and display in his 
hamlet. On such occasions he assumes the titular ownership because he is said to 
have “looked after them.” He reaps much of the glory and enhances his own 
prestige. If the crop has been particularly good, a dance is held and attended by the 
whole village and visitors from the surrounding region. He also decides on the date 
for yam exchanges with ceremonial trade partners both within and without the 
village. A feast is held and he supervises the carving and roasting of a pig. The 
“ big man ”’ is not always the most vociferous in the abuse of his trade partner, much 
depending on temperament. For instance, Ndunget was acknowledged to be one 
of the most important men in the community. He was dignified, courteous, rarely 
angry and of a high moral character. He was also handsome according to Kalabu 
standards of beauty, in that he had Papuan features and a dark skin free from tinea. 
He had two wives, who were the daughters of important men in the village, and a 
number of children ; he was an expert carver, and had previously distinguished 
himself as a fighter in the feuds with Malnba and Waigagum. The yams of his clan 


37] have retained the pidgin-English translation for nama:ndu as it has a wide currency 
throughout New Guinea and a more specific meaning than the general phrase important man. 
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were particularly fine specimens,** and at the harvest he was generally content to 
walk up and down the piazza, chanting the clan songs, and leaving the abuse of trade 
partners to the more aggressive members of his group. 


Among other powers, the “ big man’”’ has the right to impose a taboo on a 
portion of the piazza of his hamlet during the planting season, and he can thus 
restrict the rights of access of other people in the community to this area. He also 
takes his turn in impersonating the tamberan (the tutelary spirit of the men’s 
ceremonial house) each year and in imposing a taboo on a number of the coconut 
palms in the village, thus reserving the fruit for feasts and for sacrifices to the spirits 
of the dead in the yam gardens. He receives gifts of food from the “ big men ”’ of 
the hamlets through which he passes, and these are offered by him to the ygwalndu 
in the house-tamberan as a means of insuring a good crop for the whole village. In 
this situation, the rivalry between sections of the village is muted, and one individual 
acts on their behalf to secure the assistance of the ygwalndu and the spirits of the 
dead for the food supply. 


He may also take the initiative in organizing the men of his hamlet as a working 
team for the carving of one of the slit-gongs. Even more important is his function 
as entrepreneur in the construction of a new house-tamberan, which will require the 
concerted efforts of the men, women, and children of the whole village for about 
two months. He consults with the heads of the other clans for the mobilization 
of labour, and he calls on other villages in the vicinity to provide some of the heavier 
timber for posts, ridge-poles, and the main structure. When it is completed, the 
facade is decorated with the rings of all the men. From three to fourteen rings 
belonging to a group of relatives are strung together, and the senior member assumes 
the titular ownership for the day. The “ big man ”’ is the first to place his ring on 
the fagade, and the occasion also provides an opportunity for acquiring additional 
prestige, in that visitors place leaves on those rings which they consider to be 
particularly fine. 


A reputation may also be gained as a carver and painter of the designs on the 
front of the house-tamberan. The latter is a task demanding skill and artistry ; it is 
one of responsibility and involves the observance of taboos while it is in progress. 
Seme men, such as Ndigosha, were noted throughout the district as painters, and 
their services were called upon when other villages built new house-tamberans. 


I have referred in an earlier context to the fact that men desire children, and, 
more particularly, sons to inherit their land. A large family is a matter of prestige, 
and the man with five or more children is spoken of as magna-ban (head-man) by 
other members of his clan. Later, when the children marry, such a man has many 
affiliations throughout the village, and potentially a greater number of individuals 
on whom he may call for assistance. The man without children feels his position 


%8 Since the yams given in the trade partner exchanges are equivalent, a man who grows 
long yams one year has an excellent chance of producing a good crop in the following season, 
unless he has been lazy or there have been droughts or floods. 
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keenly and will frequently say: ‘I have no children; I have no name; I am 
ashamed.” 

Finally, previous to European control, prowess as a fighter in the feuds with 
other villages increased the standing of a man in the community ; but unless he had 
also a sound moral reputation and had had some success with his own yams, he was 
not necessarily entrusted with the performing of magic in the large yam gardens. 
The elders take a leading réle in arranging the more formal fights between villages 
and in negotiating a truce when the time comes to clear gardens near the boundaries. 
Their word also carries a good deal of weight in any disputes which arise within the 
village. Since they are dependent on the co-operation of clan members for the 
growing of yams, peace within the group is essential, and when quarrels break out, 
they intervene with: “ Nama ygwalndu nana. Nana babandu wati marak.” “ We 
have a great ritual carving. We clansmen must not dispute.” 

Some of the “ big men ” had a reputation in many spheres of activity ; they 
were successful yam growers, fighters, painters and carvers. They possessed much 
wealth in the form of pigs and rings; they had large families and affiliations with 
people in many hamlets. Balumama, Ndigosha, Djungwagwot, Ndunget, Winandjui, 
and Kabmaggioli were all men of this calibre. They were men who had a “ name.” 
“‘ They had built houses ; they had displayed yams ; they had decorated the house- 
tamberans, and they had held feasts.”’ 

The political organization of the Abelam is segmentary. Authority is dis- 
tributed among the various kinship groups in accordance with ability, character, 
and the principle of seniority. No one clan has traditional political dominance over 
the others, but some enjoy more importance because of their size and the prestige 
of their elders. Political authority is not hereditary. It is exercised in a number of 
fields, and its assumption and retention by an individual is dependent on moral 
reputation, wealth, success in gardening, skill in warfare and art. In other words it 
rests on seniority and a series of positive achievements. The sanctions for its 
acceptance by the members of a group lie in the need for organization and control 
in those activities affecting it as a unit ; in the value attached to certain personal 
qualities ; and, finally, in the advantages which derive from the experience, initiative 
and knowledge of such men, resulting in an increase of the prestige of the group as 
opposed to others within the community. 


CONCLUSIONS. 
Legal Rules. 

The point of view which has determined the approach to law in this paper has 
been based on a number of assumptions : in all societies there must be some means 
of safeguarding the life and subsistence of the individual, of checking potentially 
disruptive drives; there must be co-operation for certain activities, and hence 
organization and control; and, finally, groups having specific functions to fulfil 
must be integrated and co-ordinated within the total social configuration. The 
maintenance of these conditions is contingent on the existence of a system of rights 
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am and obligations considered binding by the community and culturally sanctioned. 
Law has this function and, therefore, can be regarded as one of the universal aspects 

vith of human cultures. Even if we were first to postulate that it derives its validity 

had from the penal sanction alone, we should discover in the process of analysis that the 

was latter is supported by other sanctions, which in conjunction enforce rights and 

ns. obligations of a particular kind—those which are of vital importance to the stability 

Bes and perpetuation of society. In other words, the raison d’étre of the penal sanction 

ies. is to be found in the nature of certain rules of behaviour and not vice versa. 

the Therefore, this detailed study of Abelam law has more than a merely regional 

the significance. It is true that in all societies we are confronted with a variety and 

ut, multiplicity of rules: in one, land may be inherited within the matrilineal clan and 

We marriage favoured with the mother’s brother’s daughter ; in another, property may 
be handed down from father to son, and marriage may be forbidden with all close 

ley relatives. It is obviously essential to establish and weigh such differences, and the 

ich concept of “‘ patterns of culture ‘’ is a useful one if we mean by it that each society 

ith presents its own configuration of institutions, its own system of institutional inter- 

ui, relationships. The existence of such different patterns, however, does not involve 

the assumption that the native administration is dealing with legal systems for 

sé~ which there is no common denominator. To understand law in any one community 
it is necessary to examine all the binding rules which regulate ownership, co-operation, 

is- the rights and responsibilities of individuals in each of the social groups, which 

T, together make up the social organization. It is through such an analysis that we can d 

er discover the way in which institutions are integrated, the way in which any one of 

Be them may provide a focal point for a number of values and activities, and, further- 

of more, modify and determine in part the particular form that other rules of behaviour i 

al may assume. In so far it has an integrative réle in the total culture, its disruption or 

it suppression is likely to have serious repercussions, to interfere with the performance 

ts of other activities and to affect the stability of the community. The Abelam, like 

ol all other societies, have their laws which regulate marriage, parenthood, forms of q 

u co-operation, rights to labour and property, the assumption of authority, and methods ql 

e of settling disputes. They differ from many other tribes in that they possess a yam ; 

. cult which is also linked with other forms of ritual and magic, with prestige and 
political control, with the organization of labour in kinship groups, with the differenti- ‘ 
ation between the sexes, marital relationships, and with the settlement of disputes. q 
In so far as this cult has its own set of legal rules, in so far as it provides sanctions in q 
other fields of conduct and accounts in part for differences between the Abelam P 

; culture and that of neighbouring tribes, it constitutes a most important aspect of 

$ law and should be given due recognition by the administration. 

: Legal Sanctions. 

Just as the existence of broad categories of legal rules is a universal feature of 

j all cultures, so, too, there are universal legal sanctions. In different societies similar 





modes of behaviour may not be enforced in exactly the same way ; yet, we can make 
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the generalization that those laws which safeguard human life and which regulate 
activities of vital importance to social groups are maintained by both positive and 
negative sanctions, and that a breach will have wide repercussions and provoke 
sentiments of an intense kind. Murder in most communities arouses strong moral 
condemnation ; it is frequently a sin, and the culprit is called on to make reparation 
or to suffer punishment. Often his ties with others are severed and he may be 
penalized in the fields of economic and social activity.2® We also find a similar 
concurrence of sanctions in relation to rights of property and conduct between the 
sexes. 


Law has been defined as a system of rights and obligations accepted as binding 
by the members of the community. I have elsewhere suggested that we might 
regard this acceptance as the primary legal sanction, but if so, then we must analyse 
the way in which the individual is conditioned to conform to legal rules, the way in 
which factors contribute to the maintenance of such rules and their function in the 
culture. Law has its restrictive aspect, and then through a process of education the 
individual is taught to obey. But this obedience also provides a moral justification 
for the assertion of personal rights; it may acquire a positive value, or a positive 
sanction in terms of moral reputation, social esteem, the advantages of the co-opera- 
tion and knowledge of others, in the sharing of interests with groups of people, in 
increased opportunities for participation in activities otherwise closed to him, in the 
achievement of ends otherwise unattainable, and in the enrichment of social 
relationships. 


The research which has been done on the conditioning of temperament is of 
importance in the study of law in so far as it can be shown that the development of 
personality types permits of a better adjustment to the demands made by a society 
upon its members. But we need more intensive field work on the problem, a more 
detailed analysis of all the réles which an individual carries out and the association of 
certain sentiments with these. We cannot isolate the emotional response from the 
situation which provokes it. The postulation of an ideal temperament must be 
examined as far as possible in relation to the actual conditions imposed by existence 
in a community and a particular environment. Sentiments of altruism, mildness 
and friendliness which are stressed in any one society, are not arbitrarily chosen 
without some reference to a way of life which may require some form of mutual 
assistance for the efficient performance of activities, for protection against hostile 
groups and the strengthening of social bonds. Such an approach is of value in 
dealing with a people like the Arapesh, of whom we are told: “‘ Nowhere in Arapesh 


3® There is always a weighting of rights and obligations, and generally the number and 
strength of the sanctions varies according to the importance of the legal rules which they maintain. 
For example, relations within the family are legally defined in terms of rights and responsibilities 
and sanctioned by morality, sentiment, the need for co-operation, and sometimes by religious 
beliefs. As a corollary, we find that an act of patricide or fratricide creates an intenser feeling 
of horror and condemnation than other types of murder. The strength of the sanctions is not 
necessarily to be correlated with a greater propensity for this crime, but is an index of the 
importance of the family as a basic social unit having vital functions to fulfil in the culture. 
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culture is their lack of structure, their lack of strict and formal ways of dealing with 
interrelations between human beings, more vividly illustrated than in their marriage 
arrangements. Instead of structure they rely upon the creation of an emotional 
state of such beatitude and such tenuousness that accidents continually threaten its 
existence.”4® They apparently do not verbally codify their rights and duties to the 
same extent as the Abelam ; nevertheless, I would suggest that they do possess 
culturally defined modes of behaviour. Their emphasis on certain qualities of 
temperament in husband and wife can be correlated in part with the function of 
marriage in the community, with the sharing of common responsibilities by husband 
and wife in the growing of food and the rearing of children, in the benefits of mutual 
assistance and a division of labour. It is in these facts that we can find the structure 
of the marital relationship; it is in these functions that the positive sanctions 
behind the legal rules which define marriage and parenthood exist. Societies, of 
course, will vary in the size of their co-operative groups, and the occasions when 
such co-operation takes place. Moreover, the postulating of certain desirable 
temperamental qualities may operate as a legal sanction in that it compels individuals 
who do not possess them to conceal the fact and make an effort towards adjustment. 
But we must beware of accounting for the maintenance of a whole system of law in 
terms of temperament alone, or of any other, such as, for example, the penal sanction. 
We can make the generalization that once legal rules cease to be supported by 
positive sanctions, they no longer are “living law”’; they are no longer accepted 
by the community as binding, and they cannot be enforced indefinitely by merely a 
penal sanction. The conditions which brought them into being have changed, and 
new rules must be formulated to meet the emergence of new needs in the culture. 
Of course, separate legal rules may not be enforced by all the sanctions mentioned, 
but it is precisely for this reason that an atomistic treatment of law overlooks many 
of the factors involved in its acceptance. It must be viewed as an interlocking 
system of rights and obligations, as a system related to a set of cultural values and a 
whole range of individual and social needs. 


This raises another point in discussing the importance of education for an 
understanding of law: the child not only acquires a respect for the tradition behind 
tribal values and custom ; he not only becomes sensitive to the moral approval and 
disapproval of others; he not only learns to seek the assistance of supernatural 
forces and to fear them, but from an early period he is caught up in the system of 
activities and relationships which vitally affect his own means of subsistence and his 
position in the community later. The individual belongs to a number of groups 
all of which require co-operation from their members for some activities. They are 
frequently bound together by local, ritual, social, economic, and sentimental ties. 
They share certain common interests and pursue similar ends. The functions of 
such institutions in terms of benefits to the individual, to the group and their con- 


40M. Mead, op. cit., pp. 132-3. 
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tribution to the community are some of the most important sanctions behind the 
fulfilment of individual obligations. 


Again, there are rules defining co-operation in which only one or two may 
immediately derive some advantage. Here, as in the previous case, the sanctions of 
reciprocity and contingency of rights and obligations, as formulated by Malinowski, 
must be stressed. In its negative aspect reciprocity becomes retaliation. It is not 
the only sanction, nor is it invariably the most important unless we take it in a general 
sense to cover all those advantages which eventually accrue to individuals through 
membership of a society, providing obligations are fulfilled. 


Finally, another index of the binding character of such legal rules is to be found 
in the fact that they are applicable to all relationships of the same kind in a com- 
munity, and that a breach is brought to the attention of others, either directly or 
indirectly. In Kalabu, vituperation, the public shaming of the culprit, the beating 
of the slit-gongs, the ventilation of news through the hamlets—all achieve this 
result. The village lacks a judicial institution in that none of its members act as 
judges or constitute a court for the hearing of cases. The motives for the presence 
of persons at a dispute are not always identical, nor can they always be predicated 
with a desire to express strong moral condemnation. Nevertheless, in the widest 
sense of the phrase, we can speak here of a judicial sanction, though it is unorganized. 
An attempt is made by the plaintiff to mobilize public opinion against the culprit ; 
by making the matter as public as possible, an appeal is made to moral standards, 
and he establishes the justice of his demand for compensation or the infliction of 
some penalty in accordance with traditional methods for handling breaches of the 
law. Penal rules, as has been pointed out by other anthropologists, constitute but 
one small section of the law, and they are only one of the negative sanctions. 


The existence of the sanctions which I have discussed are of importance to the 
Administration and should be utilized as far as possible. Admittedly, in the first 
stages of the establishment of control reliance must frequently be placed on the 
penal sanction. But if the culture is to remain stable, if the new rules are to be 
integrated and acquire lasting validity, then other sanctions must eventually be 
enlisted." The political organization of the Abelam is segmentary like that of many 
other New Guinea tribes, and such principles should be recognized instead of equated 
with an absence of political control as understood in more complex societies. The 
creation of village councils has often followed on a long period of control, and I would 
suggest that it might be inaugurated at the beginning. Obviously it may be con- 
venient and necessary for the government to act through one or two intermediaries, 


“1 A greater emphasis might be given by officials to the benefits resulting from European 
Administration. The suppression of fighting between villages creates greater facilities for 
communication with other communities and allows more time to be devoted to gardening. The 
institutionalization of rivalry might be extended to the establishment of competitions between 
villages for the clearing of roads, as has been done in Papua and elsewhere. The government 
should also give some consideration to the fact that there are times when the group must carry out 
duties essential to its existence and perhaps to the culture. Their government tasks might be 
waived for the time being or else given to other groups. 
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but official recognition of clan headman would do much to facilitate the mobilization 
of labour and the assembly of the village for inspections. As it is, the /uluat and 
tultuls usually only possess authority over their own clans and hamlets, and these 
then have to bear the brunt of government duties and deeply resent the fact. 

An analysis of the nature of the fundamental legal sanctions in native tribes has 
an application extending beyond problems of native administration to the sphere of 
international law and to the imposition of “‘ new orders ” in more complex civiliza- 
tions. Law in those communities which are stable rests on both positive and negative 
sanctions. It must be accepted by the group, and that acceptance is dependent on 
the maintenance of a number of conditions: firstly, the association of law with a 
system of pragmatic moral values which constitute a moral sanction in so far as they 
are realized in the conduct of the majority, and provide standards for the evaluation 
of behaviour and for the judgment of deviations from the norm. Education, as the 
period when moral sentiments are inculcated, is of importance for the understanding 
of the way in which such sanctions become determinants of personal conduct. 
Secondly, there may be present the sanction of tradition which acquires prestige 
because it has proved effective in past experience. It sometimes stultifies develop- 
ment and delays the recognition of changed conditions necessitating new legislation. 
Nevertheless, continuity is important and leaders have sometimes found it to their 
advantage to link a new system of government with values and events in past history. 
Religion also may enter as another determinant of behaviour in many societies, and 
may be invoked as a justification for action and as a basis of appeal. Finally, there 
are small groups such as the family where there is much contact between members. 
Responsibilities must be defined, and frequently sentiments of loyalty and affection 
are enlisted as a sanction for the preservation of peace and for the facilitation of the 
co-operation, which is essential if it is to retain its partial autonomy and fulfil its 
functions as a social unit. The muting of antagonism and competition and the 
settlement of disputes with a minimum of social repercussion must occur where 
individuals are thrown together in association involving mutual dependence, and 
some form of organization, control and co-operation. The sacrifices that this entails 
for the individual ultimately find compensation ‘n the value placed upon community 
life, in the guarantee of personal rights, and in outlets for ambition and status in 
other fields of activity. Punishment and political power are negative sanctions of 
importance, but they cannot alone maintain a system of law in a community which 
is to remain stable and at peace. Our own archives are filled with regulations which 
have become a dead letter, though the penal sanction is there to be enforced. But 
they are no longer accepted by the community; they are no longer relevant to 
modern conditions ; they no longer have a moral sanction. 

The imposition of new forms of government within recent years in Europe, 
particularly in Germany, has been accompanied by an intensification of the penal 
sanction. Its prominence is to be directly correlated with the fact that such systems 

have not yet won complete acceptance; they have come into conflict with the 
sanctions of loyalty, duty, co-operation, morality, and religious beliefs which pre- 
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viously maintained the old system of law. It is symptomatic of the fallibility of the 
ordinary political and judicial sanctions that it has necessitated the creation of new 
repressive institutions and constant espionage. Frequently individuals who do not 
conform are secretly removed. This is significant, when we remember that else- 
where a breach is made public and an appeal can be made to values and moral 
standards which are accepted by the community as binding. Even in Germany, 
with the emphasis on race as a determinant of culture, conformity has not been left 
to the expression of “ racial dispositions.” There is propaganda as an example of 
crude education on a mass scale. The attempt has been made to enlist other 
sanctions, to create a new moral code, to substitute loyalty to a supreme leader for 
all those ties which existed between members of groups. How far such groups can 
continue to function when sentiments of loyalty, affection, and confidence, and the 
bonds created by kinship, religion, and locality have been destroyed or partially 
undermined by fear, insecurity, and mutual suspicion, it is difficult to say. We 
have seen how important such sentiments are as a basis for co-operation and adjust- 
ment elsewhere. If such groups continue to exist on the old basis they constitute a 
threat in so far as they are maintained by sanctions which may conflict with some of 
those maintaining the new order. It is almost impossible to obtain such data 
because of censorship, but we have material on situations of culture contact in 
primitive societies, where the impact of European administration has frequently 
destroyed the old culturai sanctions and created a state of instability. We can infer 
that much the same state of affairs has occurred in those European communities 
where a break has been made with old values and institutions, where reliance must be 
placed almost exclusively on the penal sanction. If a new system of law is to retain 
its validity in a stable community it must make its contribution to the performance 
of cultural activities in social institutions, and it must be enforced by other sanctions 
besides the penal and the political. 

These generalizations are also relevant to the problems of international law. 
In the field of international relationships, there now exist conditions similar to those 
in any one society which require some form of organization and control. Nations 
are drawn into vital association with one another, and the policy of one country is 
likely to have repercussions beyond its frontiers. There is much contact through 
trade, improved methods of communication, the export of political missionaries 
and political dogmas, capitalistic enterprise in the search of new markets, and the 
exchange of scientific knowledge. It is as difficult nowadays (one might say as 
impossible) for a country to formulate the totality of its foreign policy without 
reference to and in conference with other nations, as it is for an individual to be a 
law unto himself. There must be a recognition of the actual interdependence 
which exists, a recognition of the need for co-operation and possibly some form of 
federation. I am not here suggesting nor advocating the creation of a legal system 
which will regulate all the cultural activities in every nation. Here Blake’s dictum 
that ‘‘ one law for the lion and the ox is oppression ”’ is particularly relevant. But 
it does mean that where countries are drawn into vital relationship with each 
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other, there must be a defining of rights and obligations. The sanctions for these 
are ultimately to be found not merely in the creation of an international police force, 
but in a system of moral values, in a need for co-operation and the benefits which 
result from it, in an appreciation and tolerance of those cultural differences which 
make their contribution to the process of world civilization. 


PHyLiis M. KABERRY. 











LANGUAGES OF ARNHEM LAND, NORTH AUSTRALIA 


By A. CAPELL 


HIS paper is really a continuation of previous work carried out under a fellowship 

from the Australian National Research Council in north-west and north Australia 
in the years 1938-9. A second grant has enabled further work to be carried out, 
east of the region then investigated, and now extending over the remainder of 
Arnhem Land. The map shows the area covered and the resultant linguistic 
groupings.! 

In general the same lines of demarcation and the same groupings of languages 
have been found. In one or two instances the discoveries made have been quite 
unexpected. This is particularly so in the structure of the Djinba and Djinang 
languages, with their affinities to the Mudbura and southern Fitzroy River languages, 
and secondly in the grouping of Anyula with the classifying languages, in spite of its 
separation geographically by Mara from the others. One new sub-group has been 
created, occupied by the Mara language, together with Alawa. These languages 
have a feminine for the demonstratives and the pronoun, and Alawa also for certain 
verb forms, but they make no agreement in the adjective. This sub-group has been 
denominated ‘“ semi-classifying,’’ because it has thus the elements of the dual- 
classifying group, but they are not fully developed, as e.g. in Nagara. In a few 
instances languages are dealt with here that have been already mentioned in the 
previous report (see Oceania, Vol. X, as mentioned in Note 1 above). This means 
that fresh information of importance has been gained about these languages, e.g. 
Maung and Gunwinggu. 


A. PHONETICS 


Little more need be said about phonetics than was said in the previous report ; 
the general phonetic basis of the languages is the same throughout, and the same 
table of sounds holds good as was previously given. The outstanding difference 
is in the matter of the devoiced plosives 6, d, and g._ It has previously been pointed 


1 The following is the relevant literature of the area : 


W. Schmidt, Die Gliederung der Australischen Sprachen. (Revised edition), Vienna, 1919. 

Baldwin Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, London, 1914 (informa- 
tion not only inaccurate but misleading). 

N. B. Tindale, ‘‘Natives of Groote Eylandt and of the West Coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria,” 
Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, 1928. 

W. Lloyd Warner, A Black Civilisation, London and New York, 1937. (Incidental references 
to words.) 

A. Capell, ‘‘ The Classification of Languages in North and North-West Australia,’’ Oceania, 

Vol. X, No. 3, pp. 241-272, and No. 4, pp. 404-433. 
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out that Australian languages do not contain the common European plosive series 
p, t, k and 6, d, g, but one series only of devoiced consonants which to the English 
ear is now one, now the other, sometimes acoustically intermediate. This general 
proposition still holds goods, and in most parts of Arnhem Land there can be no 
question that the sound is nearer the voiced variety and that 6, d, g should be written 
in a “‘ broad” transcription. The exception to this is provided by the Tiwi language 
of Bathurst and Melville Islands. Whilst this language agrees with the common 
type in that it does not possess both series, its plosives are much closer acoustically 
to the p, t, k series, and it seems better to use those symbols even at the risk of 
departing from uniformity. This has accordingly been done in this report, although 
it was not done in the first. The Murngin Group is also a little less clear in the nature 
of its plosives than its neighbours. It would need a kymograph to make perfectly 
sure of the nature of these sounds, and the instrument was not available, but b, d 
and g have been used in this report. 

The velar fricative y is of considerable importance in some of the languages, 
and may even have semantic value, as against hard g, for example, in Maung. Natives 
there are particular that one should say tnjalyan, turtle, and not injdlgan. Ina 
number of the languages a new symbol has been introduced, viz. 7. This stands for 
a flapped or trilled cerebral 7, as against r, which is untrilled. The trilled cerebral 7 
is formed by letting the tongue flap forward from the cerebral position to the top of 
the upper teeth. It is the normal “ cerebral” r of Indian languages, and difficult 
for English learners to reproduce. It has a tendency to interchange with d, to which 
it stands in the same relation as 7 to d. It is frequent in Gagadu and along the 
north coast, including the Murngin Group. 

The glottal stop is a very important consonant in this region, and occurs in some 
characteristic positions, especially in Rainbarngo and the Murngin languages. In 
Rainbarngo it may follow a final consonant, and in the formation of future tenses in 
the verb a final consonant is doubled and the vowel -a added, but the glottal stop 
is inserted between the two consonants as in yawar‘ra, I shall throw it away, from 
yawar’, | throw it away. There are also groupings of consonants which are 
characteristic of certain languages, for example -yw- of Groote Eylandt, -rm, -ry, 
-gy of Djinang. These will be noticeable in the words quoted. 

The vowel sounds do not offer much difficulty, with the exception of one sound 
found most commonly in Rainbarngo and Buan. This is written 7, and is an 7 
retracted into the mixed position. It suggests an unrounded 6 in sound, but seems 
to be always a development from 7 rather than from e, though of course the close e 
sound is a permissible substitute for ¢ in these languages. It is possible that the 
symbol a: (see Oceania, Vol. X, p. 252) might cover this sound or that the sound is 
between i and a;. Another vowel of some difficulty has been written 90. This occurs 
chiefly in Murngin, though it is also heard elsewhere, and is a very close 0, between 
o and wu, and very frequently one is not quite sure whether to write # or o. 

A phonetic peculiarity of this region is the tendency to interchange g and w, 
and that without an intermediate y, which is never heard in these cases. Even 
E 
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speakers of one language will sometimes vary thus among themselves between 
g and w, and several languages allow the change regularly. Thus the class-prefix 
gu in Ngandi is wa in Wandarang. 


B. CLASSIFICATION OF THE LANGUAGES 


The same divisions of language-groups holds good in Arnhem Land as has 
already been studied, viz. a general distinction between prefixing and suffixing 
languages, and within the former group, between those which classify the noun into 
(a) a number of groups—Multiple Classifying Languages, or (6) into two groups, 
generally regarded as masculine and feminine—Dual Classifying Languages, and 
(c) Semi-Classifying Languages, as already indicated. All these languages incorporate 
the pronoun object into the verb, as well as the subject. Some incorporate certain 
nouns as well. This is a phenomenon that has not been noticed in Australia before. 





+ 


KEY TO MAP. 


A. PREFIXING LANGUAGES. 
I. Multiple Classifying. 


1. Laragia. 7. Gunbalang. 11. Nunggubuyu. 
2. Gagadu. 8. Maung. 12. Wandarang. 
3. Gunwinggu. g. Gudjalavia-Burera- 13. Ngandi. 
4. Mangeri. Gunaidbe. 14. Ngalagan. 
5. Uningangk. to. Andiljaugwa. 15. Anjula. 
6. Gungorogone. 
II. Dual Classifying Languages. 
16. Worgaidj 18. Nagara. 20. Alawa. 
17. Tiwi. 1g. Gunavidji. 21. Mangarai. 


III. Semi-Classifying Language. 
22. Mara. 


IV. Non-Classifying Languages. 


23. Iwaidja. 26. Rainbarngo. 28. Gundangbon. 
24. Margu. 27. Buan. 29. Gundeidjeme. 
25. Amarag. 


B. SUFFIXING LANGUAGES. 
I. Murngin Group. 


(a) 30. Gogabwingo. 33. Ridarngo. 36. Djabu. 
31. Djambarbwingo. 34. Gomaidj. 37. Mararba. 
32. Wolgara. "35. Manggalili. 

(6) 38. Wan’guri. 40. Riraidjango. 42. Warameri. 
39. Yanango. 41. Galbu. 43. Dalwango. 


II. Semi-Mudbura Type. 
44. Djinang. 45. Djinba. 
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It is at its highest development in the Tiwi of Bathurst and Melville Islands, and it 
recalls very strongly the Amerindian type such as Algonkin. Fourthly, (d) there 
comes the group which conjugates by prefixes and has incorporation, but has no 
classification of nouns at all. Iwaidja is one of these that was dealt with in the first 
report, others are Margu of Croker Island, Amarag, Gundangbon and Buan. Rain- 
barngo and Buan have strong affinities to Gunwinggu in vocabulary but lack noun- 
classification. 

The confusion of tongues in the Roper River valley is noteworthy. Thus 
Ngandi has close affinities in vocabulary with the languages to the north of the 
Murngin Group, but it is a multiple classifying language and incorporates pronoun 
objects : Murngin dialects have little inflection comparatively, and it will be shown 
that they are probable latecomers in north Australia. The eastern neighbour of 
Ngandi, Wandarang, has the same phenomena, but its vocabulary is largely Mara, 
and many nouns are identical in both languages, except for class-prefixes added in 
Wandarang. The verb is purely Mara in structure, while the Ngandi verb is typical 
of the group (a) languages. Thus in Mara, yellow ochre is gabanda, in Wandarang 
it is wugabanda. Conjugation of the verb by means of auxiliaries is the normal 
practice in both languages. 

Of the suffixing languages, the Murngin Group is the only representative in this 
area. It is marked by the absence of classification of nouns, and no variation of the 
verb for person. Changes for tense are marked by a change of ending, not of initial. 
These languages are crowded into the north-eastern corner of Arnhem Land, and 
themselves fall into two sub-groups, while the historical problem of how they could 
have got there, hemmed in by classifying languages, is complicated by the fact that 
many of their words are western and southern ‘Australian, e.g. gabu, water. 

It is now possible to take the languages individually and point out their 
characteristics. The same common vocabulary is used as in the previous report, 
so that comparison may be made with those languages and with Schmidt’s examples 
in Die Gliederung der Australischen Sprachen. Languages which are mentioned in 
both reports are given again in the vocabulary here, but they are not treated 
separately. 


1. Multiple Classifying Languages. 

(1) Laragia. This language has already been studied (Oceania, X, 266-8), and 
the subject does not call for expansion here, though further notes were gained. 
It may be added that the language listed by earlier writers as Wulna or Woolna is 
the northern form of Laragia. Mindji was not contacted. 

(2) Gagadu. This, spelled Kakadu, is the language of the people who form the 
chief subjects of Sir Baldwin Spencer’s Native Tribes of Northern Australia, where 
he gives an outline of the grammar and vocabulary. This material, however, is 
worse than useless, because his treatment of the grammar is radically wrong and his 
phonetics very weak. He treated the language as a dual classifying language, 
whereas it has four noun-classes, and possesses also incorporation of the pronoun 
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object, which Spencer overlooked. The people are now very few in number ; the 
information gained was gathered from two women living at Oenpelli Mission. The 
proper name of the people seems to be A-wur, and it is possible that Kakadu is 
simply the native pronunciation of ‘‘ cockatoo”’ as a totem-name. The language 
is extremely complicated, but fairly regular. The noun-classes are four in number, 
and there is also a gender system crossing the bounds of the classes. Thus, “I give 
you” varies according to whether “‘ you ”’ refers to one male or female, two males, 
two females, or a number of males or females. Yet there are only two nominative 
pronouns in the third person singular, the Ist class (masculine) and 2nd class 
(feminine), which latter has to serve also for the 3rd and 4th classes. It may have 
been this fact that led Spencer so badly astray. The same phenomenon is found in 
Gunwinggu. The class forms are shown in the following examples, which mean 
“Where is that big (I, man ; II, woman ; III, stone; IV, (lot of) food) I saw?” 


I. Jana na:birt djeretyt maruwara ore:gara ? 
Il. Janinja njina:biri djire:wan njamaruwara njuygore:gara ? 
III. Janinga nayga:biri geimbi gumaruwara guygore:gara ? 
IV. Janama nama:biri djamu mamaruwara muygore:gara ? 
The similarity of the prefixes to those of the Northern Kimberley languages 
leaves no doubt of the actual connection of the two, and this holds good right across 


to Groote Eylandt. The infixing of some class signs, while others are prefixed or 
suffixed, is characteristic of Arnhem Land. 


The pronouns given in the first report were taken from Spencer, and contain 
some phonetic errors. The correct list is therefore given : 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 

Ist person— 

Masculine : : maneidima 

Feminine \ — } as alae maneimbama 
2nd person— 

Masculine en injaminama _injadima 

Feminine }-neinj sa injandjima injambima 
3rd person— 

Masculine .. nacyuma noyomanima noyo:dima 

Feminine .. Ha:juma yojoindima yoyombima 


These forms can be used as possessives also, but relationship terms take a series 
of prefixed possessives. The pronoun object is incorporated into the verb, and 
examples of it will be given below ; some verbs, however, take the object as a suffix, 
and these, as in the Northern Kimberleys, correspond roughly to indirect objects in 
English, but not exclusively so. In the dual and plural the gender of the subject 
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is also shown by a suffix to the verb, as will appear below. The object suffixes are 
as follows : 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 

Ist person— 

Masculine Ss ae -yamana -yida 

Feminine gt } y -yindja -yimba 
2nd person— 

Masculine oo a -njamana -njada 

Feminine } 4 -njandja -njamba 
3rd person— 

Masculine -.  -n0 -namana -nada 

Feminine ae -nandja -namba 


The 3rd person feminine serves also for classes III and IV. The subject suffixes 
are the characteristic portions of the above suffixes, i.e. -mana, dual masculine ; 
-ndja, dual feminine ; -da, plural masculine ; and -mba, plural feminine, and these 
are seen also to be infixed in the cardinal pronouns. The two types of suffix can be 
combined in one verb: jarbo-ya-da bari, came-me-they (masc.), behind, i.e. they 
(masc.) followed me. Similarly jarboyamba bari, they (fem.) followed me. 


The verb is extremely complicated. Two main conjugations are to be dis- 
tinguished, one intransitive, the other transitive. Only the second takes object 
prefixes as well as subject prefixes. The intransitive conjugation is shown in the 
following examples, which are aorist tense positive : 


Sit. Cry. Fall. Want. 
Sig. zt .. . + arent are:wadjiyi gare:nbimi ararayaimar 
as - njineyi djawadajayi  njingare:nbimi narayaimar 
3 i) -+ Mey wadjayi ingare:nbimi darayaimar 
(ii) .+ njineyt njawadjayt njingare:nbimi  ijervayaimar 
(iii) .. djeyi 
(iv) -+ meni 


In the dual, only the first person has a special form, mareniyi, we two sit ; in 
the other two persons and the plural the suffixes listed above come into use, e.g. 
djawadjada, you two (masc.) cry ; ne:yamba, they two (fem.) sit. 


The tense scheme consists of (I) an aorist tense, which may serve as present or 
past, and (2) a future. The negative involves a change of ending, and the prefixes 
of the aorist are applied to the future negative and those of the future positive to the 
aorist negative. This extraordinary change implies that to the native there is implied 
not a distinction of tense so much as one of aspect, and the system has not been 
worked out fully as yet. The following examples show the forms actually assumed 
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} are by the verbal prefixes of subject and object, combined with the suffixes of gender, 
number and aspect. 
Root: -ore:gara, to see. 
I see you (sing.) - SP .. b-ore:gara 
you-two (masc.} eA .. b-ore:gara-mana 
you-two (fem.) ol .. b-ore:gara-ndja 
you see me .. - ie -+ Yun-ore:gara 
us, 2 (masc.) - .+ 4Un-ore:gara-mana 
(fem.) .. “a .. yun-ore:gara-ndja 
I see him s Pm oe -. g-ore:gara 
them, 2 (masc.) aye .. g-ore:gara-mana 
(fem.) sis .. g-ore:gara-ndja 
them (masc.) .. Ke .. g-ore:gara-da 
(fem.) .. ‘s .. g-ore:gara-mba 
ixes you see him .. * °* .. n-ore:gara 
ne; them, 2 (masc.)_ .. .. n-ore:gara-mana 
1ese (fem.) ra .. n-ore:gara-ndja 
1 be them (masc.) ap .. n-ore:gara-da 
hey (fem.) . . <6 .. n-ore:gara-mba 
Class objects: I see him .. .. g-ore:gara 
fis. her .. sic nj-ore-:gara 
. stone .. geimbi g-ore:gara 
ect : 
the food .. .. damu m-ore:gara 
Plural subjects: We see him .. miraw-ore:gara-da 
her .. ji-maw-ore:gara-da 
stone .. geimbt gu-maw-ore:gara-da 
food .. damu ma-maw-ore:gara-da. 

If the object as well as the subject is plural, the suffixes are doubled: miraw- 
ore:gara-mba-njono, we (fem.), see them two (masc.) ; ju-miraw-ore:gara-da-njono, 
we (masc.), see them two (fem.). As throughout the classifying languages, there 
is no dual or plural for classes III and IV. The whole of this Gagadu system strikingly 
recalls that of the Papuan Kiwai in the Fly River delta, New Guinea. 

: (3) Gunwinggu. The Gunwinggu language has been treated in the earlier 

- report (Oceania, Vol. X, pp. 269-272). It is the most widely known language in 

‘6 western Arnhem Land and a useful Jingua franca, both in extent and in the fact that 
it is not the most difficult of the languages. It exists in several dialects. One is 

or spoken about Oenpelli, and it is this which has been accepted as the basis of the 
eS published notes. To the north is the Gumadir dialect, which differs only slightly. 
he Eastwards, about the Liverpool River is the dialect of Muralidban, which differs in 
ed quite a number of grammatical forms, and nearly half its vocabulary. Some of the 
en divergences are illustrated in the comparative vocabulary below. The Gundangbon 
(No. 28) and Buan (No. 27) languages are closely related to Gunwinggu and to each 
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other, but neither has the classification of nouns. The only fact to be added to the 
previous discussion of Gunwinggu is that nouns of class III (prefix gun-) and IV 
(prefix man-) may reject their prefixes and be incorporated into the verb of which 
they are the objects. Thus “I want my spear” may be either mangole ya-mane- 
djare or more idiomatically ya-mane-gole-djare ; and there are numerous adverbial 
infixes which may be combined in a certain definite order in the verb in like manner, 
e.g. gabiri-djal-djarg-gole-djare-ni, they were all wanting spears all the time. 

(4) Mangert (maye:ri) and (5) Uningangk (uniyayg). It would appear that 
Gunwinggu was not originally spoken about Oenpelli, but that its habitat was much 
farther to the east and north. The language originally spoken about Awunbelenja 
(the native form of Oenpelli) was Mangeri, while south-east of it, about the head of 
the East Alligator River, was the Uningangk language. Both are now nearly extinct. 
While neither name has been recorded before, it seems that Mangeri was known to 
Spencer under the name of Geimbio, just as Amarag was recorded by him as Umoriu. 
Both Mangeri and Uningangk are dialects of one language, of a rather more archaic 
type than Gunwinggu, and showing relationship to the Maung of Goulburn Island 
and the neighbouring mainland.? At the same time there are definite traits which 
serve to bridge these languages and Gagadu. Thus the masculine dual sign is -mana 
in Gagadu and -mun in Mangeri, but in the latter it is of common gender. The 
Mangeri pronouns are as follows : 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
>. aia yargaminuwumun yarga 
eae .. ya:b yaneminuwumun yaneminu 
Bo. -_ .. no:w iniminuwumun iniminu 
3 (i) $4 .. nog miniminuwumun miniminu 

(ii) ca .+ yaidj 


As in Gagadu, Cl. II singular serves also for Cl. III and Cl. IV, and the cardinal 
pronouns are used as possessives. Relationship terms take prefixed possessives as 
in Uningangk yeyanjayai, my father : 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
© faek. sis. és yanjawunbalgumun yanjawunbalg 
tenci -.. -» yeyanjayai yanjawunbalgumun yanjawunbalg 
a me .. tnjawalg injawunbalgumun injawunbalg 
3 (i) 7 .. nawalg anjayunbalgumun anjaynunbalg 
(ii) rr .. injawalg 


A larger plural may be shown by suffixing -uy2indj, three, instead of the dual 
ending. Nouns in each language are divided into four classes, but adjectives can 
also show a masculine and feminine plural, the noun remaining unchanged. It 
will be seen later that this is an intermediate stage between the Groote Eylandt 


?See Oceania, Vol. X, pp. 268-270. 
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type and the Gunwinggu. The adjective “short” in Mangeri shows the following 
class forms : 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
Class I .. aniygurb mununiygurbadbumun mununiyngurbad 
Class II .. imingurb miraningurbadbumun miraningurbad 
Class III .. uniygurd on 
Class IV .. manmaningurb 


Not all adjectives take the same class prefixes. As in other languages, the 
adjective may also take the verbal prefixes to show person. The verb has the 
normal division into intransitive and transitive conjugations, the latter with incor- 
poration. The tense scheme is shown in Mangeri: present and future yame-nuweleg, 
I tell or will tell him ; negative for this, ya-nuweleg ; past, ya-nuweleg, I told him ; 
negative past, ya-nuweleg. The structure of the negative shows affinity with Gagadu. 
A typical intransitive conjugation is furnished by yamalj, I go : 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
I incl. - “ monjamun mon} 
I excl. ae .. yamaly yanainjamun yanain) 
, we . imal ininjamun ining 
3 (i) a .. tmalj monoinjamun monoin) 
(ii) - .. tmalj miralamun miraly 
se ie Bi — }aual and plural as singular 


Some of these verbs are irregular, in that the stem shows change for number. 


Here follows the comparative vocabulary for this sub-group, the Gagadu being 
repeated in order to correct Spencer’s spellings. 


English. Gagadu. Mangeri. Uningangk. S.Gunwinggu. Muralidban. 


man .. .. Aereini wurilg wurig binin binin 
woman .. djire-wan yen yen dalug yalware:rulg 
head oe Yar wilinerm ulyerb gungotd) gungoidan 
eye .. o» G09 1m im gunmi:m gunmi:m 
nose .. . + gent jingolm ingolb gungadb gungab 
mouth .. UYa:bul jagir indja:d gunday gunday 
tongue .» ya:najil nindjad) indja:d gundjen gundjen 
stomach .. mabulu aberwere aberwe gunjam gunmelem 
bone .. bena:gdra ijerm mulgud gunmuruy = gunmuruy 
blood .. maneyul maneyulm  waija gungulba gungulba 
kangaroo .. ba:gu otdjbayar wurulamb _—gonobolo gundagi 
opossum .. mand muya:d malijary dye: bus durt 

emu .. .. gabate:bi wiwijiw twidpiw gurugaiju — 


F 
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Gagadu. Mangeri. Uningangk. S. Gunwinggu. Muralidban. 

crow -. mawa:ga gagud gagud wa:g wa:g 

aoe .. yormul munimunt mayanayan b0:d bo:d 

sun .. .. gobolbara muya.liy indjuwawi gunduy yalbenbe 
moon .. madba jaragal jaragal did did 

ae .. guadjali wirumgarm widjalim gunag gunag 
smoke -+ “yart wuyeng wuyeng gundoly gundrly 
water .. garu ogog ogog gogo gunro:n 


With the Gunwinggu may be compared the vocabularies of Gundangbon and 
Buan. It is possible that the Gundeidjeme language may belong to this group, 
or to the Gundangbon-Buan, for it was not contacted. 


The following languages may be next taken together: (6) Gungorogone, (9) 
Burera-Gudjalavia-Gunaidbe. Nos. (7) (Gunba:lang) and (8) (Maung) have already 
been referred to in Oceania, Vol. X, pp. 268-272. 


(6) Gungorogone, (9) Gudjalavia-Gunatdbe-Burera. The Gungorogone language 
stands somewhat apart, though its vocabulary in large measure agrees with Burera. 
Gudjalavia and Gunaidbe are very close dialects of Burera—or rather it is purely an 
arbitrary matter which dialect is taken as standard. Each language has four noun- 
classes corresponding to those in Gunwinggu, but a dual and plural in the personal 
classes may be marked by a numeral suffix. In Gungorogone at least the demon- 
stratives and adjectives have prefixes for dual and plural: “ this’ in Gung., Cl. I 
agone, dual awunigone, plural awurigone ; II, djugone; III, gugone; IV, mugone. 
With these compare Burera, Cl. I anguno, II djunguno, III gunguno, 1V munguno 
(accenting the first syllable in all cases). Whilst in the case of Gungorogone it is 
reasonable to regard the personal dual and plural as separate classes (as will be done 
below in Andiljaugwa and Nunggubuyu) it is not necessary in the Burera dialects, 
as these inflect differently to express number. Thus: Bur. angigélije anmuno, 
man big ; gigdlijiridje munmunojaridje, two big men. These languages are marked 
by a special demonstrative used after names of parts of the body, and which varies 
for person and class: Bur. bama-djire, head, giving either bamadjire anyaibe or 
bama yidjire, my head. Thus: 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
I incl. .. we bama ridjire bama yibiridjire 
I excl. .. bama yidjire bama njiridjire bama njibiridjire 
2 as .. bama ndjire bama njiridjire bama nibiridjire 
a. &- .- bama djire bama abiridjire bama biridjire 
II bama djindjire bama abiridjire bama biridjire 


III bama gindjire 
IV bama mundjire 


}same for dual and plural 
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ban. Parts of the body are always mentioned in this way, and the demonstrative 
seems to have lost its significance. Similarly in Gudjalavia, mi-bele yidjire, my eye ; 
iri yidjire, my tooth; and in Gungorogone, wele yidjire, my forehead; bobala 
yidjire, my back. In all the dialects relationship terms take suffixes to indicate 
possession, and in many cases there are completely different terms of address and 
reference. The cardinal pronouns in the two series of languages are as follows : 
Gungorogone. Burera. 
Sing. I.. natbe narbe 
and 2 - yarbu yinjibe 
up, 3, Cl. I nejabu nibe 
Dual 1 incl. laidiju (?) yadtbe 
I excl. yadiju njadibe 
2 nogodiju anago:dibe 
(9) 3 bo:diju budibe 
idy Plur. 1 incl. laidjburo yatiribe 
I excl. yatdjburo njatiribe 
age 2 nogo:diba anagouribe 
ra. 3 bogo:dtba buribe 
ks There is also a series of indirect objects, but the direct object is incorporated into the 
nal verb. 
n- The intransitive verb shows the following prefixes for person: Burera, yu-be-ne, 
I I came. 
ne Singular. Dual. Plural. 
pe I incl. Sones aribene nuburubene 
ssf r excl. 1. we Qubene njiribene njuburubene 
” eye |... ae niribene nuburubene 
Ss, a ME. * os .. abene abtribene aburubene 
2 an .. djindjene abiribene aburubene 
PS ye 7 sj seta palike in all numbers. 
or 
The expected form in Cl. IV is, of course, mubene, but informants refused to 
accept it. There is also in these languages another type of conjugation not found in 
the other groups, in which the first person singular begins with y-, followed by a 
consonant instead of a vowel. Thus Gudjalavia, ygaga, I push : 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
Zi iweb: a ee arigaga yabagaga 
I excl. -.  ygaga njirgaga njibugaga 
2 oe gaga nirigaga nibigaga 
32. 1 ..  a@gaga abirigaga abagaga 4 
Xt 
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Burera is only slightly different. The tense scheme allows for differentiation 
of present, past and future by prefix, but these tenses can be subdivided by varying 
the verbal suffixes for nearer and remoter past: Bur. yubons, I went, recently ; 


yubonds, I went (remoter). Not all verbs, however, make the distinction. There. 


are some further distinctions also in tense, e.g. a relative future, as in Bur. nuwuro 
abenge, yiniwidje, when he comes, I will ask him ; waigidje bara 62:1 gur2, ygambo, 
if the fire burns well I will cook (the food). 

Examples of the transitive conjugation are shown in the following words and 
phrases : Gungorogone: arane, he killed him ; yarane, I killed him ; adibu djundjuy 
miji-bari, that dog bit you; gelet yini-bari, the crocodile bit me; mji-naga, you 





(sing:) give me; boro-naga, you (plur.) give me. 


In Gudjalavia these become 


respectively avant, yarani, djundjuy nadibu bija-bari and gelei yina-bari. 


The comparative vocabulary of the group is shown below. 


English. Gungorogone. Gudjalavia. Gunaidbe. Burera. 
man . wart angigalije angigalije angigalije 
woman .. gam gamu gamu gamu 
head . + Ywayora bama bama bama 
eye.. . mebele mi:bele mi:bele mi-bele 
nose . gor guje yotra yotra 
mouth . yara yane yane yana 
tongue + Yara yal yal yala 
stomach .. godjaya yaburba yaburba grdjila 
bone .. gadjaldi yumama yumama munmama 
blood . ga:lidja maniyan maniyan maniyan, 

mangaraba 
kangaroo . ganajala gandejala gandejala gonobolo 
opossum .. wara:gun wa.:ragun wa:ragun wa:ragun 
emu .. burar — — wurban 
crow . ya:ridje wagwag wagwag ma'ralgara 
y-.. - MI:fi jumudbi jumudht md:ja 
sun .. djinmurga manya manya manya 
moon .. yolgowar yandjireda yandjireda rangu 
fire .. gunyudja ba:1 ba.1 ba-1 
smoke . ginele djolyo djolyo djolyo 
water . gunmenay djidjurog bugulo bugulo 





(10) Andiljaugwa. Andiljaugwa is the language of Groote Eylandt, and forms a 
unit structurally, though not in vocabulary, with the Nunggubuyu of Rose River 
on the mainland. These two are by far the most complicated languages in north 
Australia, perhaps in the whole of Australia. In both, nouns are divisible into nine 
classes ; the functions of some classes are clear, those of others not so clear, and in 
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ation both the parts of the body are very irregularly distributed among the classes. This 

rying is true for Maung also, the next in point of elaboration. The following sentences 

ei show the class inflections in Andiljaugwa. 

walle Class I. Ni-miebina nini-mi:gara nana-mamalja na-yaba ni-duruyana niye:ni- 
¢ ringa? Ni-yamba na-mbilja? ‘‘ What is the name of that big man I 


saw? Where is he sitting?” 
and 


djuy Class II. Wauna-miebina wunini-mi:gara wana-mamalja wuna-mbiljuma wunala- 
you yaba wuna-duruyana niyara-ringa? Wunala-yamba wu-bilja? ‘ What 
ome are the names of those two big men I saw? Where are they sitting ? ” 


Class III. Wura-miebina wuni-mi:gara wana-mamalja wanu-yaba wura- 
duruyana niyara-ringa ? Wura-yamba na-mbilja? ‘‘ What are the names 
of those big men I saw? Where are they sitting?” 


Class IV. Da-mibeina dada-mi:gara wuddriynga da-yaba da-duruyana nayaya- 
ringa? Da-yamba iya-mbilja? ‘“‘ What is the name of that big woman 
I saw? Where is she sitting ? ” 


Class V. Wurya-miebina wuryada-mi:gara wurya-daringa-gia wuryala-mbiljuma 
wuryala-yaba wurya-duruyana-gia nayaralaraga-ringa? Wuryala-yamba 
narya-mbilja ? ‘“ What are the names of those two big women I saw ? 
Where are they sitting ?” 


Class VI. A-miebina a-mi:gara agwalja a-yaba a-duruyana niya-ringa ? A-yamba 
na-mbilja ? “‘ What is the name of that big fish I saw? Where is it ?” 


Class VII. Ma-miebina ma-mi:gara midjiay ma-yaba ma-duruyana niyama- 
riyga? Ma-yamba numa-mbilja? ‘‘ What is the name of that big ship 
I saw? Where is it?” 


Class VIII. jJi-miebina ini-mi:gara jaraidja ja-yaba ja-duruyana niyana- 
ringa? Ji-yamba na-mbilja? ‘‘ What is the name of that big iguana I 
saw ? Where is it ? 


Class IX. Wura-miebina wana-mi:gara wurudjaidja wura-yaba wura-duruyana 
niyara-ringa? Wura-yamba na-mbilja? ‘“‘ What is the name of that 
big bird I saw? Where is it?” 


a Class I contains the names of male persons, Cl. II is the dual of Cl. I and Cl. III 
er its plural; Cl. IV contains the names of female persons and of some birds and 
th animals, and its dual is given by Cl. V and the plural by Cl. III, but only for persons ; 
ne Cl. VI is for most inanimate objects, some fish, trees, most parts of the body, the 
heavenly bodies except the sun and moon; Cl. VII contains the sun, sea, shore, 
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ships, lily roots and most wooden objects ; Cl: VIII the moon, the lesser animals, 
implements, weapons and some miscellaneous words ; Cl. IX is that of the larger 


animals, and its prefixes are almost identical with those of Cl. III. 
there is a similar confusion between the personal and the animal classes. Practically 


every part of speech is subject to inflection for class. 


In Wandarang 


In view of the numerous 


classes, it seems best to treat this language as the Bantu languages are often treated, 
i.e. to abolish distinction of number in the 3rd person pronoun and count the classes 
straight through from I to IX. The pronouns themselves have a trial number that 
is here marked IIIa, but this has no corresponding forms in other parts of speech. 
There are three types of possessives: (i) independent words, e.g. yanjaywa, my ; 
(2) suffixes to relationship terms, e.g. nuyw-draga, my father (though both of these, 
like the cardinal pronouns, are lacking beyond Cl. V) ; and (3) prefixes, but in this 
language only to the word -mi:gara, name. The table shows these forms. 














Cardinal Suffixed Prefixed 
Person. Pronoun. Possessive. Pronoun. Pronoun. 
I singular yaijuwa yanjaywa nuyw-draga e:gara 
dual incl. ja:gwa ja:gulaywa nuyw-anjaywa| e.gara 
dual excl. inuwa inulaywa nuyw-draga e:gara 
trial incl. yaribuguruwa | yaribuguru- nNuUyw-anjaywa | e:gara 
laywa 
trial excl. trubuguruwa | trubugurulaywa| nuyw-draga e:gara 
plur. incl. naguruwa nagurulaywa | nuyw-anjaywa| e:gara 
plur. excl. truwa trulaywa nuyw-draga e:gara 
2 singular nuynguwa nuygulaywa nuyw-e.na ninge:nint.gara 
dual nuygunuwa nuygunulaywa| nuyw-e:na ginini-mi:gara 
trial nuygurubu- nuygurubu- nNUYwW-e.na ? 
guruwa gurulaywa 
plural nuyguruwa nuygurulaywa | nuyw-e:na garini-mt:gara 
3 Class I naya:ga anilaywa nuyw-enigba | nini-mi:gara 
Class II abinuwa abinulaywa nuyw-druyba | wunini-mi:gara 
Class III aburuwa aburulaywa | nuyw-druyba | wani-mi:gara 
Class IIIa aburubu- aburubuguru- | nuyw-druyba ? 
guruwa laywa 
Class IV daya:ga yalilaywa nuyw-adugba | dada-mi:gara 
Class V aburyuwa aburyulaywa -— wuryada-mi- 
gara 
Class VI — — a a-mi:gara 
Class VII = eS oe ma-mi:gara 
Class VIII — ee —- int-mi-gara 
Class IX — — — wana-mt.gara 




















The missing forms in Classes VI-IX are supplied by demonstratives. 
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nals, The verb is equally complex. The transitive verb incorporates the object 
irger pronoun, and class must be allowed for in both subject and object. Space does not 
rang permit of examples of the verbal system beyond a table showing the past tense of the 
-ally transitive verb -riyga, to see. The subject in Classes I, IV and III (he, she, they) 
rous alone is given. 
ited, 
SSES Person of 
that Object. He saw. She saw. They saw. 
I singular yini-ringa yu-ringa bu-riyga 
ny ; dual incl. | jireni-laragi-ringa jaya-laragi-ringa jabu-laragi-ringa 
ese, dual excl. | jtreni-ringa jiraya-laragi-ringa jirabu-laragi-ringa 
this plur. incl. | yarani-ringa yaraya-ringa yarabu-ringa 
plur. excl. | jireni-ringa jirani-ringa jirabu-ringa © 
2 singular yunu-ringa yu-ringa bu-ringa 
By dual gireni-laragi-riyga gtrayt-laragi-ringa girabu-laragi-ringa 
plural gireni-riynga girayi-ringa girabu-ringa 
ns 3 Class I neni-ringa iyini-ringa neni-ringa 
Class II .. | nent-laragi-ringa yaraya-ringa nara-laragi-ringa 
Class III nani-ringa yaraya-ringa nara-ringa 
Class IV.. | maya-ringa naya-ringa nariya-ringa 
Class V neni-laragi-riyga nara-laragi-ringa nara-laragi-ringa 
Class VI.. | mi-ringa iyi-ringa nari-riynga 
Class VII | mima-ringa ini-ma-ringa nari-ma-ringa 
Class VIII | mi-ringa tyi-ringa neni-ringa 
Class IX nani-ringa yariya-ringa nara-ringa 
wa 
ra A considerable variety of tenses and moods exist, and there is a separate negative 
conjugation. Similar sequences of forms to that illustrated above have to be allowed 
- for in each of these, and there is also a reflexive conjugation. There are many other 











ie, intricacies of Andiljaugwa grammar that cannot be entered into here. Mention 
should be made, however, of the numeral system, which has been developed under 
va Malay trading influence into a regular quinary system, which seems to extend 
indefinitely upwards as far as needed. The same sort of system has been taken over 
also by the Nunggubuyu. 


(11) Nunggubuyu (nuygu'buju). The Nunggubuyu language of Rose River 
district on the mainland opposite Groote Eylandt bears a very close structural 
resemblance to Andiljaugwa, but it is rare for two actual words to be alike. All 
; the general statements made concerning Andiljaugwa grammar can be taken as true 
also for Nunggubuyu. The examples given in Groote Eylandt language will now 
be given also in that of Rose River. 
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Table of class forms : 

Class I. Jayinjuy nanimuwaidjuy nawaljinjuy nuwagi naruygaljuy yaninani ? 
Ajiga nibura? ‘‘ What is the name of that big man I saw? Where is 
he sitting ?”’ 

Class II. Jayiwa nanimuwaidjba nawaljiwa nuwinila winiwulawa naruygalwa 
yaranani? Awiniga winibura? ‘‘ What are the names of those two big 
men I saw? Where are they sitting ?” 


Class III. Jayajayi warumumuwaidj warawaljawalja warawurala waruygaruygal 
yaranani? Adjiga wurubura? “‘ What are the names of those big men 
I saw? Where are they sitting ?” 


Class IV. Jayinjuy yarayarimuwaidjuy yarumaninjuy yaruwagi yaruygaljuy 
yayunani? Ajiga yibura? ‘‘ What is the name of that big woman I saw ? 
Where is she sitting ? ” 


Class V. Jayinjumba yaruyarimuwaidjba yaramanamba yaruwuyi wiyiwulawa 
yaruygalwa yaranani? Adjiga wiyibura? ‘ What are the names of those 
two big women I saw? Where are they sitting?” 


Class VI. Ajayi anumuwaidj anayudjidja anuwani anaruygal yanani? Aniga 
wubura? ‘‘ What is the name of that big fish Isaw? Where is it ?” 
Class VII. Jayi manamamuwaidj manabarawu manuwama manaruygal 


yamanani? Amiga mabura? “ What is the name of that big ship I saw ? 
Where is it?” 


Class VIII. Jayi anumuwaidj anarayag anuwani anaruygal yawunani? Aniga 
wubura ? ‘‘ What is the name of that big tree I saw? Where is it ?” 


Class IX. Jayi warumuwaidj walandurg waruwawa waruruygal yaranani ? 
Awiga wubura? “ What is the name of that big dog I saw? Where is 
he?” 


The chief difference here as compared with Andiljaugwa is that Nunggubuyu 


does not inflect every word in the series, e.g. not always jayi, ‘‘ what ?”’ and that 
suffixes as well as prefixes are used, and that more liberally than in Andiljaugwa. 
The Nunggubuyu pronouns are as follows : 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
ae “e nagawaid) naguruwatd) 
I excl. -+ yatjawaidj niniwaidj nuruwaidj 
2 ° . nugawaidj nuguniwaidj) nuguruwaidj 
3, Cl. I -+ Juwagi juwanila wuguruwaid) 


The class forms in the 3rd person are in part defective. The general relationship 


of these words to the Andiljaugwa is obvious. There are prefixed and suffixed 
possessives, as in Andiljaugwa. The following table shows the intransitive verb 
~jari, to go. 
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ani ? Person. | Present. Past. Future. 

~~" 1 singular 3 yajari yajaygi | yandjari 
dual incl. : | najari najaygi nandjari 

alwa dual excl. . | ninijari ninijaygi nanijart 

, big plural incl. . | yambijari yambijaygi | yambujari 
plural excl. - | nambijari nambijaygi | nambijari 

ygal 2 singular om nujart nujaygt | bajari 

men dual as .. | miniyart ninijaygi | mimbinijari 
plural .. .. | numbijari | numbijaygi | numbujari 

liuy 3 Class I nijart | nijaygi anijart 

Ww? Class II .. wintjart | winijayngi ambinijari 
Class III wurujart | wurujaygi ambujari 
Class IV.. yijart yijaygt ayijart 

awa Class V wiyijart wiyijaygt wiyijart 

iose Class VI.. wujart wujaygr aygujari 
Class VII majart majaygt animajari 
Class VIII wujart wujangt waygujart. 

Liga Class IX wujart wujaygt wayngujart 

gal Once again there is more than one conjugation. In the transitive verb, the 

w? scheme of prefixes corresponding to those given for Andiljaugwa is as follows: 

root, -ma-, to see. 

1ga 

: Person of Object. He saw. She saw. They saw. 

:? 

es I singular yani-na-ni yayi-na-ni yambi-na-ni 

he dual incl. nani-na-nt nayi-na-ni nambi-na-nt 
dual excl. nunu-na-ni nuyu-na-ni | nambi-na-ni 
plural incl. yaniara-na-nt yarayi-na-nt | yarambi-na-ni 

a plural excl. nani-na-ni nayi-na-ni nambi-na-ni 

la 

va. 2 singular | nini-na-ni | nini-na-ni nambi-na-ni 
dual | mani-na-ni | nayi-na-ni | nambi-na-ni 
plural | maniara-na-ni | mayiara-na-nt nambiara-na-nt 

3 Class I | nu-na-ni yunu-na-ni | wunu-na-ni 

Class II | wani-na-ni wayi-na-nt | wara-na-ni 
Class III wanara-na-ni wayara-na-nt | warara-na-ni 
Class IV.. yu-na-nt yu-na-ni | wiriya-na-nt 
Class V wani-na-nt want-na-nt | wara-na-ni 

F Class VI.. | ni-na-nt yi-na-nt | wuru-na-nt 

P Class VII | nima-na-nt yima-na-ni | wirtma-na-ni 

ed Class VIII | niwu-na-ni yiwu-na-ni | wirt-na-ni 

rb Class IX want-na-ni | wayi-na-ni | wara-na-ni 
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The formation is here somewhat different from that of Andiljaugwa, and the 
same remark applies to the scheme of tenses and moods in Nunggubuyu, which is 
shown in the subjoined table. 








Positive. Negative. 
Present simple .. | yunu-na-j1 jagi yununi 
Aorist .. -+ | gunu-na-n . . 
Past simple .. | sunu-na-ni en eee 
Future simple .. | wa-na-ji 
Conditional .. | yunu-najinaji jagt yununi 
Imperfect past yunu-nanana-ni wart wa-nana-ni 





Continued future | yanu-najinajt 











Other phrases in which variations of verb forms appear are shown also: afi 
wanaji, I might see you; wanajijuygujuy, so that I may see, in order to see you; 
jagi yununijuygujuy, lest I might see you ; ragidjgaidj nijarbin wari yanunanijaidj, 
he ran away before I could see him ; jadji yayuburd bawalay murubu, I will sit here 
until you come. 

A numeral system similar in principle to that of Groote Eylandt has been 
developed also in Nunggubuyu. 


(12) Wandarang. The Wandarang people are geographically neighbours to the 
Nunggubuyu, but their language has more in common with Mara (No. 22). It is, 
however, a multiple classifying language, and so falls into the present group. Many 
of its words are Mara, with class-prefixes added, and its fondness for conjugation by 
means of auxiliary verbs links it again with Mara. In the same way the Ngandi 
language, which will be treated next, shows strong affinities with the languages to 
the north, in the Murngin Group, with the similar addition of noun-classes in Ngandi. 

In Wandarang the classes are five in number, and their general plan is similar 
to that of Nunggubuyu and Andiljaugwa. There is not, however, the elaboration 
of dual and plural forms that go to increase the number of noun-classes in the other 
two languages. All forms alike take a prefix ji7i- to show the dual and wulu- to 
show the plural, the latter being common also to Mara. These are independent of 
the class of the noun. The classes are shown thus: 


Class I. mnawariji nabalwaji, the big man. 
Class Il. yiwoibi yibalwaji, the big woman. 
Class III. wuradbur wubalwaji, the big camp. 
Class IV. maduyal mabalwaji, the big spear. 
Class IV. (r)awuygan (r)abalwaji, the big dog. 


The bracketed consonant in Cl. V seems to be optional. The Mara words 
related to the above are: balwaji, big; radbur, camp; duyal, spear ; and wuygan, 
dog. The Wandarang practice of adding class-prefixes stands out clearly in these 
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examples. It may be noted in passing, also, that the Wandarang have adopted 
the Mara section-system of marriage classes, but without named moieties. The 
Wandarang pronouns are more distinct : 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
e ie i's af njanja yalbur 
1 excl. -. yiya njirajt njidbur 
2 a .+ nginju yurajt yudbur 
404.4 -. niwa wurajt wudbur 
Cl. I .. yadba wurajt wudbur 
Cl. III -. wiwa 


Cl. IV . tee \same in all numbers 


a. ¥ -. (r)twa 


Independent possessives, like normal adjectives, agree with their nouns in 
class. The forms for “my” are: Cl. I, manuyiya; Cl. Il, yanuyiya; Cl. Il, 
wunuyiya; Cl. IV, manuyiya; Cl. V, (r)amuyiya. There are short forms in the 
singular: yini, my; njigi, your; and agi, his or her; these are used chiefly with 
relationship terms and are related to the Mara words. The following examples show 
how the concord rules are applied in Wandarang : 

Jiri-wudyoi jiri-warijt jiri-balwajt wawuruni war’ yalyu-windimant, ‘ Those 

two big men I see them.” 

Awarani awuygan abalwaji war’ yawindimani, ‘‘ That big dog I see it.” 


The demonstrative ‘‘ that ”’ takes a double concord within itself : Cl. I, nawanant; 
Cl. Il, yiwayani; Cl. III, wawunt; Cl. IV, mamani; Cl. V, awarani. Dual, 
wawuruni, and plural wawuluni. 

It is in the verb that the close relationship of Wandarang to Mara is shown, as 
much as in vocabulary. Mara has a preference for a verbal noun combined with an 
auxiliary as a method of conjugation. This has appeared already in the earlier 
report. In Wandarang, as in Mara, the following types of conjugation appear : 
(a) simple verbs, (b) compound verbs, each subdivided into (1) intransitive, and (2) 
transitive. The tense scheme is also practically that of Mara; thus, the verbal 
noun war‘, “ seeing,” gives : 








Present simple - .. war’ yawindimant I see him 

Past simple .. os .. war’ yawindt I saw him 

Recent past .. - .. war’ yawindima I saw him 

Near future .. os .. war’ wuyawindima 1 will see him 

Far future and desiderative war‘ yawindiri I want to see him 
Desiderative past .. .. war’ yawindimari I wanted to see him 
Definite future as .. war’ wuyawindinju I shall see him! 
Imperative .. a's .. war windi Look at him! 


3 Oceania, Vol. X, pp. 258, 406, 416, and elsewhere. 
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In the compound intransitive conjugation (a, 2) are found, e.g., bai yadjani, 
I stand up, using person prefixes the same as those of the simple intransitive : 
past simple, bat yadjura, I stood up ; and future simple, bai juyadjura, I shall stand 
up. (6, 2), the simple transitive conjugation, does not contain many verbs, the 
bulk belonging to the compound conjugation. An example, however, is ya-bani, 
I kicked him ; as in ajaraman yarabani, the horse kicked me ; njibani, you kicked 
him ; abani, he kicked you ; njirurubani, he kicked us two. An important verb of 
this type is yawindimani, I go to him, already exemplified as the auxiliary used in 
the table of tenses above. Further examples will be given in the next table also, 
(6, 2), the transitive compound conjugation, may be compared with the corresponding 
examples in Mara (No. 22). 


I see you (sing.) .- war ya-windimani 
(dual) .. war’ yaryu-windimani 
(plur.) .. war yalyu-windimani 
I see him T .. war ya-windimani 
them .. -. war’ yaryu-windimani 
them... .. war’ yalyu-windimani 
We-two see him .. war nja-windimani 
them .. war’ njaryu-windimani (dl.) 
them .. war‘ njalyu-windimani (pl.) 
We see him .. .. war yara-windimani 
them .. .. war’ yarayur-windimani (dl.) 
them .. .. war’ yalaygu-windimani (pl.) 


The function of the infix, showing the number of the object, will be apparent. 
It should be noted that class does not enter into the subject in Wandarang transitive 
verbs, unlike the Andiljaugwa, Nunggubuyu and Ngandi. 


He or she sees me .. war yara-windimani 
us-two (incl.) war njararu-windimani 
us-two (excl.) war’ njiriru-windimani 


us (incl.) .. war’ yalalu-windimani 
us (excl.) .. war’ njililu-windimani 
you (sing.) .. war’ nji-windimani 

you-two.. ~war’ yururu-windimani 


you (plur.) war’ yululu-windimant 
him, her .. war‘ a-windimani 
them-two .. war‘ aryu-windimani 
them. . .. war’ alyu-windimani 
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The imperative is conjugated in this manner : 


me .. 
us-two 
eae 
him, her 
them-two 
them 


Some further examples of Wandarang constructions : wunu war‘ wuyarwindinju, 
wuyawinju, if I see you, I will give it to you ; yiwoibi yaralmadgabi jirimarburmiri, 
the woman covered her face with her hands ; rawarani awalanjan waridj njira:wa ; 
wunu gu waridj njinumt, djabat waridj yanjinumt, you catch that fish ; if you don’t 
catch him, probably he will catch you! Wunu wuradbu'rjaya anani, wuyadjani, 
if he is in the camp, I'd like to see him. 


(13) Ngandi. The territory of the Ngandi lies immediately to the west of 
the Wandarang, and touches on Nunggubuyu also; hence it is not unexpected 
that the language shows agreements with both. To the north it makes contact 
with the Ridarngo country, and through that has connections with the Murngin 
Many of the words are Murngin with class prefixes, e.g. gudagal, 
cheek ; cf. Ridarngo, Gobabwingo, Galbu, Manggalili, dagal; awadu, dog; cf. 
Many other examples could be quoted, including verbs, the last 
having prefixes not present: in the northern languages, e.g. Ngandi yamarygi, I 
know; Murngin dialects, marygi, to know. There are also agreements with the 
Gunwinggu Group farther west (no doubt through Buan), e.g. Ngandi adjen, fish ; 


dialects (b, 1). 


Ridarngo wadu. 


cf. Gunw. djen. 


In Ngandi six classes must be allowed for: there is no class-form for the dual 
number, but a suffix, -buda, is used after nouns of any class. This is the word bula 
commonly used for “two” or “‘ they two”’ in very many parts of Australia. The 
plural prefix ba- is the same as that found, e.g., in Ungarinyin in the Northern 
Kimberleys.4 The following sentences exemplify the Ngandi classes : 


Cl. I. nandja nijul niwayara nina yananani ? Who is that big man I saw ? 


Cl. II. nandja namanuy nawayara nana yananani ? Who is that big woman 


I saw ? 


Cl. III. bandja bijul bawayara bana yabaranani? Who are those big men 


I saw ? 


Look at : 
You (singular). You (dual and plural). 
. war’ jayara-windi war yararu-windi 
. war’ njiriru-windi war’ njiriru-windt 
.. war njilili-winds war’ njililu-windt 
. war’ windi war’ jiru-windt 
. war juruyu-winds war’ jiruyu-windt 
. war’ juluyu-windi war’ jiluyu-windt. 


*See Oceania, Vol. X, p. 256. 
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Cl. IV. gundja gudjundo guwayara guna yagunani? What is that big stone ager 
I saw ? oval 
Cl. V. mandja mawangura mawayara mana yamanani? What is that big . endi 
bandicoot I saw ? Mur 


Cl. VI. andja awadu awayara ana yaranani ? What is that big dog I saw? 
inc 

Elements of agreement with Wandarang also appear here, especially in Cl. VI. as i 
It is interesting to note that for ‘‘ three,” which is 2+1, the word for “ one’ takes dis: 
the plural prefix: bajabban bawaygin, one=niwaygin, etc.; cf. Murngin waygan. bat 
As a dual suffix, however, -buda is used, as already noted, and for a limited plural 


n 
sométimes -gabbul, which in neighbouring languages means “ three.” i 
The Ngandi pronouns are set forth next. chi 
Singular. Dual. Plural. r 
I incl. .. he njagabula njarggara i: 
I excl. -. yaia njirbula njira 
2 a -. nuwan nugarabula nugara 9g 
i Se ..  ninari banaribula banari A 
Cl. Il -+ nanari banaribula banart hy 
Cl. Il .. gunari sl 
Cl. IV ..  manari a and plural same as singular tl 
Cl. V .s Qnart : 
The verbal system follows the general lines of Nunggubuyu, not of Wandarang. t 
The tense-scheme of the transitive verb (which has incorporation) is the following : 
root -na-, to see; yana-na-djini, I see him. 
Positive. Negative. I 
Present simple .. yana-na-djini gujagu yana-na-djmai 
Present continued ya-nanadjinidjini gujagu yana-nadjmainadjmai 
Past simple .+ yana-na-nt gujagu yana-na-djidj 
Past continued .. yana-naninani gujagu yana-nadjinadjidj 
Future simple .. Yana-na-n gujagu yana-na-djidj 
Future continued .. yana-ndnanan gujagu yana-nadjinadjidj 
Desiderative. . .. yana-na-n-gu gurag yana-na-djt 
Conditional present yana-gata‘-na-n gurag yana-gaia‘'-na-djidj 
Conditional past .. yana-gaia‘-na-dji gurag yana-gata‘-na-djidj 
Purpose, present .. yana-na gurag yana-na-dji 
Purpose, past -. yana-na-djt 
Imperative .. .. =future =future 


This scheme of the tenses presents quite a number of departures from those 
exhibited hitherto, chiefly in the wholesale doubling of words, the suffix of the simple 
tense being included in the part doubled to make the continued tense. There are 
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specific endings also, which mark certain kinds of verb as such, and chief among them 
one which connects with the Murngin dialects, viz. Murngin -dum, an intransitive 
ending. Here Ngandi has present -di, past -duyi, future -duy. See notes on the 
Murngin Group. 


Each tense is conjugated by the application of person prefixes ; the object is 
incorporated, and class is distinguished in the subject of a transitive verb, as well 
as in the object, just as in Andiljaugwa and Nunggubuyu ; this is another point of 
disagreement with Wandarang. Examples: nibandari yanubadji, I hit the boy ; 
babandaribula yabarabadji, I hit the two boys; adjen yarabadjay, 1 hit the fish ; 
and for other types of subject : namanuy yagu-na-bay, the woman bit me ; a-yaradij 
yagu-ra-bay, the snake bit me (root -ba, to bite); ma-gargan yamamarbay, the 
chickenhawk bit me; mnigolgol yagunibay, the pelican bit me. Other forms are 
showr in the subjoined table. 





Him. | Them-two. It (Class V). 





| 

I saw ee ya-nu-na-nt ya-bara-na-ni-bula ya-ma-ma-ni 
you (sing.) saw | mu-nu-na-nt nu-bara-na-ni-bula nu-mu-na-ni 
he saw .. | nt-nt-na-ni ni-bara-na-ni-bula ni-ma-na-ni 
she saw .. .. | na-nu-na-nt na-bara-na-ni-bula na-ma-na-nt 
they-two saw .. | bar-u-na-ni-bula | bar-ba-na-ni-bula ba-ma-na-ni-bula 
they saw .. | bar-u-na-ni bar-ba-na-ni-bula ba-ma-na-ni 

. J . 3 : } P 
the bandicoot saw | nt-ma-na-ni bar-ma-na-ni-bula bar-ma-na-ni 
the dog saw... | mt-gura-na-nt bar-gura-na-ni-bula bar-gura-na-ni 














These examples show a logical system, with, however, some variation in the 
relative positions of the subject and object prefixes. The language also makes 
rather liberal use of adverbial infixes, and in this agrees with the Buan-Gundangbon- 
Gunwinggu Group. Thus: ni-walya, he is alive (cf. Murngin, walya, live) and nt- 
nuda nigi, he sits here. 


(t) Continuative infix: mni-na‘-walya, he is still alive. 

(2) Conditional infix: m1-gata‘-walya, if he is alive. 

(3) Combined (1) and (2): t-gata‘-na‘-walya, if he is still alive. 

(4) Collective infix: yar-gara-nuda-nigi, we sit here together. 

(5) Combined (1) and (4): yar-gara-na‘-nuda-nigi, we sit here together for a 
long time. 


(14) Ngdlagan. The Ngalagan language belongs to the Ngandi sub-group, but 
is in many respects anomalous. Its vocabulary seems to be drawn from every 
northern source there is—Murngin, Ngandi, Nunggubuyu, and there are agreements 
also with the Gunwinggu Group in the west, which is not surprising, seeing that Buan 
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lies on the northern boundary of Ngalagan. Yet there is no suggestion of southern 
agreements, with Mangarai or Alawa. The Ngalagan language has the agentive 
suffix, i.e. a suffix added to nouns and pronouns to indicate that they are the subjects 
of a transitive verb. This occurs also in Buan, but in no other language of the region. 
except the Murngin Group, and it is obviously from that group that it has come into 
Ngalagan. The agentive suffix is -‘7i after a noun, and -mi‘ji after a pronoun. 

There are four classes of nouns in Ngalagan, but the language has the peculiarity 
that the prefixes of class are separable, and sometimes the noun appears without them, 
sometimes with a strengthened form of prefix. The reason for these vagaries is not 
yet clear. The prefixes marking the four classes are: Cl. I, mu- or nugu-; Cl. II, 
dju-; Cl. III, gu-; Cl. IV, ma. The feminine (Cl. II) prefix recalls those of Gun- 
gorogone and Burera. Examples of concords : 


Cl. I. Nuw-jana‘ ye: nugun‘birt nugubigur nuguyolggo yunanin? “ What is 
the name of that big man I saw?” 

Cl. Il. Djujana‘ ye: djugun‘biri bolo‘bolo djuguyolggo yunanin, ‘ What is the 
name of that big woman I saw?” 


The formation of the dual and plural is like that of Ngandi, having -bira for 
the dual and -gabbul for the plural, e.g. nujana‘bira nuyen‘gunbiribira bigurbira 
yubunaninbira? ‘What are the names of those two big men I saw?” The 
anomalous construction of the dual and plural in the demonstrative (nuyen‘gunbiri) 
should be observed, together with the fact that this plural formation goes through 
all four classes. It is unusual for Classes III and IV to admit a dual or plural form. 
The pronouns in the dual and plural numbers take a double agentive: ygurgabira, 
we two, agentive yurga:ni-bira‘ji. This shows that the dual suffix enjoys a certain 
independent stability in native thought, although it is not the word for “ 
The pronouns are these : 


” 


two. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
- 3tRe ai yurgabira yurgagabbul 
- ee .. Yaiga jirgabira jirgagabbul 
ae 8 .. Hindja norgabira norgagabbul 
ie ae oe .. nindja burgabira burgagabbul 
«a aoe .. adjindja burgabira burgagabbul 


Forms for Classes III and IV are not found, and the Class II form seems to be 
used as already shown in Gunwinggu and the related languages. The possessive 
in general is expressed by a simple word, but there are traces of suffixes for relationship 
terms. 

The conjugation of the verb proceeds along the lines illustrated in Nunggubuyu, 
except that the transitive verb does not indicate the class of the subject. There is 
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é 
no conjugation by auxiliaries. The negative has its own set of endings for different 
tenses. For the intransitive verb the root -naya- to sit, will serve as example : 


Present. Past. Future. 
Sing. I.. -+ yunayan yunayanin ya'niyian 
Bes .. nayan nayanin dja‘niyian 
3 1, Il .. gunayan gunayanin ga‘niytan 
Plur. I incl. .. yurunayan yurunayanin yuruninian 
1 excl. .. jirinayan jirinayanin _—jirininian 
Ras -. nurunayan nurunayanin nuruniyian 
S.. .. burunayan burunayanin buruninian 


The negative gu yunayand}ji is “ I do not sit,” or ‘‘ I did not sit.” The imperative 
is worth noticing: sing. pos. yimnayan, neg. yinwaidnayan ; plur. pos. nurunayan, 
neg. nuruwaidnayan. The dual, of course, adds -biva throughout. 

The transitive verb proceeds on the same basis as in Ngandi, except that class 
is distinguished in the object only. The tense scheme is simple : 


Positive. Negative. 
Present: I sit es .+ Wu-na-n yunanigoro 
vee: 2 Oe oy -. Yu-na-nin  yunani‘molg 
Future: I will sit .. .+ Yu-na-na yu-na-ndjt 


The following sentences will show some of the adverbial infixes that are used 
as liberally as in Gunwinggu and Buan: yunanagan yuwuna, if I see him I will 
give it to him; yginagaia‘nanagan ninuwuna mungubaragal, if I see him I will give 
him the spear ; yugata‘nandjigan nuwagena, if I don’t see him I am going back again ; 
rabo: juga‘wi yunani‘molg, he went away before I could see him ; jana‘gan nirabon ? 
Tjurabon numogol yunanagan, why have you come? I’ve come to see my father ; 
yindjubogbag‘wen mirin, I have been waiting a long time for you. 


(15) Anjula. Anjula is also known as Wadiri, and its inclusion among the 
multiple-classifying languages is one of the surprises of the investigation. Its 
location, with Mara intervening between it and the Wandarang-Ngandi Group, 
suggested that it would fall into Group B (Suffixing Languages) like the bulk of 
Australian languages. To the east of Anjula, the Garawa language does belong to 
Group B, but nothing is known of Ngewin and Binbinga, the southerly neighbours 
of Anjula. In Anjula the concord extends throughout the entire gamut of variables 
found in such a language as Andiljaugwa, Maung or Laragia. The verb is com- 
plicated, has incorporation of the pronoun object, and class must be allowed for in 
both subject and object. The peculiarity of Anjula is that it conjugates by infix, 
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the first syllable serving to indicate time, not person. In many ways Anjula is a 
very interesting language. Sociologically the people are to be grouped with Mara ; 
linguistically the two are poles apart. 


The classes in Anjula may be reckoned as six in number, for the concord of the 
personal dual and trial is sufficiently thorough to justify their being reckoned as 
separate classes. The “non-personal” classes do not indicate dual or plural 
separately. This is, of course, now known to be a normal feature of multiple- 
classifying languages. The examples previously given may be adapted to suit 
Anjula, as follows : 


Cl. I. Njayandayu mininyia walgura njambayu ganayana? yandiwa djiwini ? 
Who is that big man I saw? Where is he sitting ? 

Cl. Il. Rayandayu ananawaija rawalgura rambayu garayana? yandanda 
djartwint ? Who is that big woman I saw? Where is she sitting ? 

Cl. II. Rtyandayu mininyia (or ananawatja) riwalgura rimbayu gawunilayana ? 
Riyandiwa djawulawini ? Who are those two big men (or women) I saw ? 
Where are they sitting ? 


Cl. IV. Liyandayu mininyia (or ananwatja) liwalgura limbayu galunayana ? 
Liyandiwa djalawini ? Who are those big men (or women) I saw? Where 
are they sitting ? 

Cl. V. Manjayaniju mijidji mawalgura mambayu gunayana? yandawu 
guijibara ? Whose is that big fire-drill I saw? Where did you put it ? 

Cl. VI. Nanjayaniju najiba nawalgura nambayu gananayana? yandanu 
ginanjijibara ? Whose is that big coollamin I saw? Where did you 
put it ? 

In the concord are included also the possessive, like other adjectives, the numeral 
and the interrogative ‘“which?’’ There is considerable complication of forms 
amongst the relationship-terms. These also have prefixed possessives, though all 
other nouns take an independent possessive word. The admixture of prefix, infix 
and suffix in the class signs given above is instructive. Cl. VI nouns are relatively 
uncommon, and beyond the fact that they all commence with n- there seems to be 
absolutely no common idea underlying them. In fact no examples occurred at all 
for some time in the actual study of the language. Whilst all Cl. V nouns begin 
with m-, not all nouns so beginning are Cl. V; for example, mawuradji, a spear, 
is Cl. I, and mawabidja, a yamstick, is also Cl. I. These non-personal nouns of 
Cl. I or II do not pass into Cl. III and Cl. IV for dual and plural. This is also a 
common principle of the classifying languages in Australia: dual and plural forms 
are limited to human beings. In this the type shown in Ngalagan, etc., suggests 
admixture of other types. Most parts of the body are in Cl. I, but they may also be 
constructed with the prefix niwi-: namilimili niwi-yada, my forehead ; natirinjt 
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niwi-yada, my nail. In other contexts, again, these words take the normal Cl. I 
prefixes: yaniju njiguyu nama.jt, that is his tooth. 


The following are the pronouns in Anjula: 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
I incl. <9 Ae yalt yambala 
I excl. ay .. Yana yadara yanu 
2 a ‘a jinda jimbala jiru 
3 Cl. I ue .. njambayu rimbayu limbayu 


The remaining forms of the third person classes have already occurred in the 
examples of classes given above, where they served as demonstratives. The special 
interest of these pronouns lies in the fact that they show close relationship to a 
common Australian type not included in the multiple-classifying area, but found 
in the Mudbura-Djaru-Wolmeri languages stretching across into Western Australia. 
Examples were given in the preceding report (Oceania, Vol. X, pp. 421, 422, 423, 
428). The occurrence of this type of language in central Arnhem Land will be 
discussed below (Nos. 44 and 45). 


In the Anjula verb it is the transitive conjugation that provides most interest. 
The scheme of tenses is the same as that in Mara: 


Tense. English. Positive. Negative. 
Present simple I see you (now) djana-ya-ndji bani gina-ya-ru 
Near past I saw you (yesterday) gina-ya-na waraba gino-ya-nma 
General past I saw you gina-ya-na waraba gina-ya-nma 
Near future I will see you (soon) gina-ya-ndjama bani gina-ya-ru 
Desiderative I'd like to see you gina-ya-nma 
Conditional If I see you gina-ya-ndjt bani gina-ya-rit 
General future I shall see you gina-ya-la bani gina-ya-ru 


There is also an imperative. These transitive verbs incorporate the pronoun 
object as an infix after the infix of subject, so that the general type of Anjula verbal 
construction is tense-prefix-+subject infix-++object infix+stem-+tense suffix. The 
interesting feature about the two infixes is that they show a definite relationship to 
those of Narrinyeri, in South Australia. The possible connections of the Narrinyeri 
language group with the languages of north Australia was mentioned in the previous 
report,® and calls for still further study. It can be shown that the verbal system in 
Narrinyeri represents the system from which the method of incorporation in north 
Australian languages can well have originated. In Anjula some of the elements 


5 Oceania, Vol. X, p. 431. 
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involved are actually the same as those of Narrinyeri. In Anjula the elements 
are : 
Singular. Dual. Plural. i 
Subject. Object. Subject. Object. Subject. Object. - 
I incl. a -(ya)li- -ali- -(y)ambali | -ambali- — 
I excl. a -an- -(ya)dari- | -ad(ar)- -(ya)ni- -al- : 
2 is = 5 -ini- -imbali- -mbili- —-tri- -1rt 
ee See | (none) -awul- -awul- —-ali- -al- 
Cl. Il .. = -andi- -ar- 
Cl. WI. -(u)- 
A ae ss -an- 


An analysis of the Narrinyeri elements is given by Schmidt. Some of them 
are identical with those of Anjula. This section may now be concluded with ne 
comparative vocabulary of the second group of languages discussed. % 

Andil- Nung- Wan- 
English. jaugwa. gubuyu.  darang. Ngandi. Ngalagan. Anjula. 
man .. nanama- nawarinjuy nawariji nijul bigur mininyia 
malja : 
woman .. wuddriyga yaraman- yiwoibhti namanay obolo‘bolo ananawaija a 
injuy 4 
head .. aringa jinag wugululu gulay mira wulaia 
eye .. me:nba bagala mamagur mayandjula yandjula mi: 
nese .. aminda poms:r wundjiriba gwijiban gudje: yuru 
mouth .. adira ramadan wuya:ndal gudagula  gudja:la mulu 
tongue .. aljaljigba la:n wudjijil gudaly dja:ly ya:ndal 
stomach mulgwa yudan wuyandja mowara guwar wadju 
bone... adidira yagara wuyaraga guyaraga yaraga guruwuru 
blood .. me-:ra wulay mayulidjt mabango guraidj  djinayulja 
kangaroo juburdda  yargo mulbta mulbia go:in wunila 
opossum juguyba jirgt ajirgin adawa dugula biwalt 
emu .. wajin yiwurugan awurban yurundsidj djagudug 
crow .. jiywa wo:wag wargwarg awa‘wa wa:rywa:ry rawaynga 
fly .. juwama amun awamun abd bod ramipimiyi 
sun .. mama:wura alir yinguyaru mawalir yuwadji ragamba 
moon .. jima:wura labama nadaya- nigurya gurya yagala 
daya 
fire .. ayura yura wuyambur gudayi guywe bujuga 
smoke .. aywara wuyuban wundular gubdn guguwal- wulyara 
beye 
water .. aguywa agogo wuyaladja gujarg gu'we wajuru 


(To be continued.) 


A. CAPELL. 4 


* W. Schmidt, Die Personalpronomina in den australischen Sprachen, p. 29. 











